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THE NEW BOOKS. 
WS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


c. W. CARLETON. 


SMOKED GLASS. 


A new burlesque work, by Onruevs C. Kune, whose celebrated 
‘“*Orpheus C. Kerr Papers” for originality and raciness have 
never been surpassed by any artist. *,* Illustrated with many 
side-splitting, comic drawings. Price $1 50. 


WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 


A charming volume of pleasant, light, and graceful talk upon a 
topie that never fades—“ The old theme” By Fred. Saunders 
author of “ Salad for the Solitary.” Price #1 50. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS OF FOUFOUVILLE. 


A humorous and satirical work, showing up the comic and 
ridiculous sice of Fourlerism, Socialism, and all the other isms of 
the day. Price $1 50. 


THE NEGROES IN NEGROLAND. 


Negroes in America, and Negroes generally. A compilation of 
nearly everything statistical about the Negro, embracing extracts 
from all books of travel, and from nearly every writer upon the 
subject. By Hinton Rowan Helper, author of “ Impending 
Crisis of the South,” etc. Paper cover, $1. 


HENRY POWERS, BANEER. 


A capital new novel by Richard B. Kimball, author of “ Saint 
Leger,” “Student Life,’’ ‘‘ Undercurrents,” “‘ Was he Success- 
ful?” ete. Mr. Kimball’s novels are remarkable for their happy 
combination of fancy and sentiment ; and being of the higher or- 
der of literature, are eagerly sought after and welcomed by all cul- 
tivated and educated readers. Price $1 75. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 


Another excessively funny work by the great American Philoso- 
pher and Humorist, “Josh Billings,’’ whose previous book has 
had such an immense success both in America and England. This 
new volume is fully illustrated with comic drawings, and will set 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price $1 50. 


TH LOST CAUSE REGAINED. 


A remarkable book, which will attract the earnest attention of 
every thoughtful person in United States. Written by Edward A. 
Pollard, author of “‘ The Lost Cause,” [which sold nearly a hun- 
dred thousand copies ;] the new book must have as enormous a 
cireulation as the work which prompted it. Price $1 50. 


A new novel by Mrs. J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—' ~ one Pride—Tem ay pean eee 
Rivers— Marian Grey— ow Brook—Eng rphans—Cousin 
Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane—Darkness and Day! ~ yy 
Worthington. 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price $1 
each. 


FOLLY AS IT FLIES. 


A spicy new book by Fanny Fern, author of “Ruth Hall,” 
“ Fern Leaves,” etc. Elegantly bound, price $1 50. 


MADEMOISELLE MERQUEM. 

A brilliant novel of the modern French School, by Geo, Sand. 
This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
“ Consuelo,” which had such an immense sale here and in Paris, 
Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 
Bold Le Booksellers, and sent by mail! on receipt of price, 


. G. W. CARLETO 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1868. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Breyoort House, Hoffman House, 
Clarendon Hotel, 


BOSTON, MASB. 
Revere House, Tremont House, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Spencer House. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sherman House, Tremont House. 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
8t. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 


QUEBEC, CANADA. 
Russell House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. Rossin House. 


HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel, 


LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 


OTTAWA, CANADA. 
Russell House. 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
Halifax Hotel. 


GORHAM, N. H. 
Glenn House, 


LONG BRANCH, N. J 
Stetson House. 


WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Cozzens Hotel. 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 


LAKE GEORGE, N, Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House, 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y¥. 
Gregory's Hotel. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 





N, 
Publisher, New York 


Union Hall. 


Congress Hall. 





WOODS AND FORESTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS. 
Quesac, 19th June, 1°68. 


NOTICE is hereby given that a sale of Timber Berths, in 
the following Territories, will be held at the places and dates, 
namely : 

8T. MAURICE TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Three Rivers, on the 2d day of September next. 


LOWER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Montreal, on the 16th day of September next. 


UPPER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Ottawa, on the 7th day of October next. 


The Berths to be offered for sale and the conditions of sale can 
be ascertained at the respective Crown Timber offices. 


G, A. BOURGEOIS, 


Acciatant.{% teat 


VAN NOTE & SON, 


GRATE, FENDER & FIRE- 
PLACE HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS, 








1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
Street, near Varick, New York. 


Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver © 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 





UNION CAS HEATERS 
AND 
COOKING STOVES, 
For S8aLe WHOLESALE aND RETAIL AT 
612 Broadway, New York. 
HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 





NO STAIRS TO MOUNT, 
ALL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 


WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 466 Sixth Ave- 
nue, near 28th 8t. One Block only from Broadway. Everything 
in the line of Photography promptly attended to. 


GRAVES & PIER. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 


ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 
HELLMUTH COLLECE, 
LONDON, CANADA, 
(Incorporated, 1865.) 











Founded by the Very Rev. Dean Hellmuth, D.D., Kector of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, and President of the Corporation. 





The Discipline of the College is based as ‘nearly as possible 
upon the model of the great Public Schools of Britain and Ger- 
mapy, and the object contemplated, ,to provide a Classical, 8ci- 
entific, and Commercial education for the sons of gentlemen, 
commensurate with the wants and progress of a rising country. 


The next term commences Sept. lst. Boys admitted from seven 
years of age and upwards. Circulars and other information may 
be obtained of 

MR. TT. WHITTAKER, = 





No 8 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


. leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 16. 
- leaves New York .... Wednesday, Sept. 25. 
-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 30. 
--leaves New York.... Wednesday, Uct. 7. 
Biccccccece --leaves New York .... Wednesday, Oct. 14. 
, SCOTIA .........leaves New York.... Wednesday, O2t. 21. 


Chief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. : 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


» The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(ImgLanpd). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BVERY SATURDAY and 


BEVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Fiest CaBin .........-.8100 00 $35 
Do to +++-105 00 Do, 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. 

P @ by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $85, payable in currency. 

Rates of e from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 

Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends, 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of the 
OO Capt. Grace........+...3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND. ...........Capt. Thompson.......3,450 “ 
THE QUEEN.,........ Capt. a S 





K 
PENNSYLVANL 
VIRGINIA,...........Capt. Prowse. naveus 

aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
fooms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 

An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 

age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown ireland} tor 
$s pee here in currency. 

D issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 

e from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 

For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orrices or THs Com- 
pany, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN BXCHANGE OFFICE, 

Se South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wsek.y Live or Stsamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, able in t of G 
Britain and Ireland, or the Continent of arose, p amy elnaps be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 

TAPSCOUTT BROTHERS, & CU., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadway, N,. Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

L Sue | - 4 = a Geran Lioyp run 
regularly between New Yor remen, and South ti 1 - 
ng the United States Mail. : a 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 

FROM NEW YWORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York TO Bremen, Lonpon, 
Hav and SouTHampTon—First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, $35. From BREMEN to New York—First Ca- 
bin, $120; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
Ptneee — oe tb freight to Lond d Hull 

ese vesse e mdon an for whi 
through bills of lading are signed. : = 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 

A Ad Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 








Bills of Lading wil) itively not be delivered goods 
Jeared at be Ceetomn Hones. ’ ae sa 


Ge” . cietaken to Havre, Southampton and Brem 
owest “tes, Tor freight or passage apply to Pom 


OBLRICHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street, 





‘ 
PERSONS NOTIFIED. 

DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfuliy notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S imyentions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in ersons 
of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. ‘Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande, avana, 
Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 


from the good result of his personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 


of two postage stamps. a ne 
————— FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 


WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS ) 


y-} Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
= Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 
to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


1 N’S 1 OVED CARPET CLEANING MACHINE, 
Still at the SARK INSON Ss IMPROV Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York. ‘Those having valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
6c.: Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminster, 8c. Second-hand Carpets Bought and for fale. Carpets taken up and re-laid. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. W. H. HANKINSON. 





COMPOSITE IRON. WORKS, 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Exciustve Manufacturers or THE PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and ee Fences, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 
ORNAMENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK. 
Office and Samples, ° 
95 PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham, 


VICTOR BARJON, From Panis, 
Fire Gilding, Mat Gilt, and Silver Plating, Steel Platina, &c., [New Paris Method) Chandeliers, Sta- 
tues and Vases, Bronzed in Fancy Colors, Green, Light, Venice and Antique Bronzing. 
No. 71 MERCER STREEDR, New York, Between Spring and Broome Streets. 


___ R. & H. DESSOIR 
CABINET MsaKERS AND DEO'ORATORS, 
77 University Place, near Union Square, New York. Established since 1841: 
Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and al! kinds of Decorative and 
Plain furniture. 




















KUHN & HAEMER, 
Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and. Mattresses. Carpets and Oil 
Cloths Laid—Curtain Hangiug—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Carefully Packed and Removed. 


No. 1384 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th 8ts., New York. 


YOUNG B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery (0. 4-, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &., Ac. 
No.{27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York. . 
J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 
COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 








WILLIAM TOWERS. 
PLUMBER AND CAS FITTER, 
No. 32 OARMINE STREET, 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, NEW YORK. 


HORSE SHCEINC ESTABLISHMENT, 
JOHN RANNET, 
(Successor to Dr. W. P. SuELpon,] 
No. 1,329 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th St., New York. 
JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. 


NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
-One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


FRANK BIRD, — 
HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 
641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 


FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 





&e., &e., 
59 Carmine Street, New York, 
[6th Ave. cars pass the door. 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


EGBERYT MILLS, 
CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 
83 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
done with neatness and dispatch. 


M. A.COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer ot Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 

1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 3lst and 32nd Sts. } 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 


N.E. Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 

_"~ to —_ and keeps on hand a fine engeotment of Boots | 200 MEROER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
i Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball shoes, at reason- Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 

Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
diag, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General, 

Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 




















CHS. FRANKE, 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE. 
FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 








OFFICES : 7 
59 DIVISION STREET, 502 EiguTH AVE., near 39th Street, BEATH’S PATENT 
7 A > near Broadway. 
Wonxs—613 46TH STREET, NEW YORK. INVALID BEDSTEAD 


. Coote of = a in large or small quantities, dyed, AND 
nished, and restored in the best style. 
RECLINING CHAIR. 


PLUMUBE AnD aa vrrrer ©. A. INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 E. 14th 

721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty-first "Street. STREET. 

Plumbing in all its branches done with neatness and dispatch. 
Jobbing punctually attended to. 


THOMAS A. WILMURT, =| 
MANUFACTURER OF | 


LOOKING GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMBS, 
And all kinds of Frames Re-Gilt, No. 54 EAST THIRTEENTH 
STREET, 3d door West of Broadway. Sixteen years’ experience 
in the above business, in Broadway, in every way affords a guar- 
anty that orders given to him will be faithfully attended to. 


JAS. PRINGLE, 
TAILOR AND DRAPER. 
611, HUDSON STREET, 

COR. ABINGDON SQUARE 
NEW YORK, 








FREY & ZELLWECER, 
FRENCH STEAM SCOURING AND DYEING 
AND 


|Lace Cartains Refinishing Establishments, 
Principal Office, 664 6ra Avz., between 38th and 39th Streets 
Branch Office, 1186 Broapwary, between 28th and 2th 8ts., 
New Yor«. 


THOS. DONNELLY, 
MASON AND PLASTBRER, 
129 FOURTH AVENUE, Corner of 13th Street, New York. 
All kinds of Mason and Plastering Work done in Private and 
| pavlie Buildings. 
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“Riterature. 


STEADFAST. 
As one entranced will sometimes gaze afar 
Into the deep blue night, 
A‘ the sweet radiance of some special star 
That shines supremely bright ; 





His look concentred—all the rest unrecked 
Their glowing courses run ; 

Though by ten myriad gems the heavens are decked, 
To him there is but one. 


So I look up into a glorious face, 
Into a calm kind eye, 

Radiant with queenly nobleness and grace, 
Clear as a cloudless sky. 


Not bright—as brooks that o’er the shallows roll, 
But oh! so pure and deep 

With fathomless serenity of soul— 
Like ocean in a sleep. 


There might be faces fifty times as fair, 
O dear-loved lady mine! 

But though there were, l’d neither know nor care— 
I'm blind to all but thine. 





TOO LATE! 
And so she has passed away from this world of sighs and 


tears ; 
Buried with kindred dust, ’aeath the shade of the dark yew- 


tree: 

She, the dream of my life, through the mazy length of 
years— 

She, with her smiles of peace, like the calm of a crimsoned 
sea. 


You tell me I am too late; she has gone to the Silent Land ; 

Too late for the last farewell of her whom I loved of yore : 

She has ~~ te on death’s lone sea, while here iv my grief I 
stand, 

Piercing the gathering gloom from a cold and dreary shore. 


We parted two summers ago, in the twilight soft and still, 

We kissed by the garden gate, neath the bright laburnum- 
tree ; 

With the lustrous evening star o’ertopping the distant hill, 

And the moonbeams all asleep in the calm of the azure sea, 


Often since then, on the deck, I have gazed with tearful 


eyes 

Long on these tokens of love—that picture and lock of 
hair ; 

Then I’ve softly murmured her name ‘neath the calm of the 
star-lit skies, 

And fervently breathed it to God in the voice of my evening- 
prayer. 


Too Jate!—she is now "heath the mould, in her silent and 
holy rest ; 

| almost dreaded as much as we slowly entered the bay ; 

For a languishing feeling of grief kept lingering round my 


breast, 
Like the overwhe)ming haze of a hot and sultry day. 


Too late !—yet not too late !—to hear that her latest breath 


Was spent in breathing my name when her soul had almost | %They were upon the lawn by this time, and could perceive 


flown: 
Oh! not too late to hear of a love that outlives death, 
And opens the door of a tender heart toone and one alone! 





BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
MORE CRUMBS OF COMFORT. 
On his return to the vicarage, Maurice found the ‘curate 


with a newspaper before him, which was a very unusual cir- | Blondel Parva. 
Milton was one of those who, while earnestly 
doing their duty in their own sphere of action, care but little | yalid with indignation. “I’m 


cumstance, 


how the great world spins round them—at all events, he had 


not that confidence iu the writer of a leading article, which is/| hastily. “1 promised your wife to take the 


such a charming feature in the character of lay country-folks ; 


I say “lay,” because I am afraid the ow rather mistrust |talking in an east wind. Besides, we’ye not a moment to 
e too much like | lose.—Good-bye, Milton: and remember your promise not to 
preacbing—an infringement upon their particular preroga-| write about that business until I come z 


the press, and consider its teaching a litt 


tive. At all events, the Rev. Cuarles Milton had very little 
reverential feeling for the omniscient “ We,” and when irri- 
tated, was accustomed to desigaate him (with his finger upon 
his double-leaded remarks) as “ This fellow.” 


“Tt is a district church in a manufacturing town, and there 

are ten thousand souls to be cared for. I want work ; and be- 

sides, I must go somewhere for the most material reasons— 

bread and cheese, for instance.” 

“ Just so,” said Maurice: “no cure, no pay. But don’t you 

be in a hurry about that advertisement, Milton.” 

“Why not? I should not like to lose the chance it seems 

to offer ; it would just suit me, I believe, and I thought of an- 

swering the advertisement at once.” 

_“* Well, as a particular favour, my dear fellow, do not do so 

till I a from town. 1 havea very especial reason for that 
est,” 

he curate looked up, astonished. 

“The fact is,” continued Maurice (“although the matter is 
not quite certain, else you should know it), I have something 
in my eye for you myself.” 

“Tn your eye?” said the curate, comically. 

“Don’t be vulgar, Milton. You should - more respect 
for your cloth.” 

“My cloth! You wolf in sheep’s clothing, what do you 
mean by talking of cloth? You are not going to offer me the 
post of your private chaplain, are you ?” 

_Gaiety is contagious. Maurice, in his inexplicable state of 
high spirits, had infected the curate; and they had a hearty 
laugh together. 

“You will say 1 am the Le par gan of mystery, Charley ; 
for last night, I told you I could not reveal my own affairs, 
and to-day I have appointed myself the keeper of yours. But 
soitie. I do believe that I see the faint streaks of good- 
fortune in your eastern sky”—— 
bas a" say,” interrupted the curate. “ Remember I’m not 


“No, but you have heard some songs in spite of yourself, I 
suppose. ere's a Good Time coming, Boys, for one. Well, 
there’s a good time coming for you. Yes, there is.—Don’t 
contradict me, for I won’t stand it. I rise upon the wind of 
prophecy ; I utter my dark saying: you shall have a living, 
Charles Milton, before you die.” 

“That the circumstances will occur in that order, Maurice, 
if they occur at all, I have no doubt.” 

“Yes, and they will occur; that is, [do believe it. Only 
have a little patience, and faith in your friend.” 

“I daresay you have some kind plan, Maurice,” said the 
curate gravely, “though I cannot imagine what it is. Whe- 
ther it comes to anything or not, I thank you for it—more, in- 
deed, for the thought than for the thing itself, even were it ac- 
complished. Such prosperity as you hint at, would come too 
late. However, this is mere dreaming—When do you return 
to Blondel? I cannot tell you what a boon your presence is 
= now. It is only within these last few weeks that I have 
nown true loneliness; and although you don’t give me much 
of your company in the day, when you are beneath my roof, 
I feel myself less forlorn. When I get away from here, per- 
haps it will be different.” 
“ Poor old fellow!” said Maurice. The words were simple, 
but the feeling deep, and the curate knew it; he held out his 
hand with averted face. “I have endeavoured to give him a 
crumb of comfort,” soliloquised Glyn mournfully, “and see, 
it has almost choked him! Here am I absolutely bursting 
with good news, which, because it has not been quite con- 
firmed, I dare not communicate to those whom it most affects. 
it would be terrible if I sent the funds up by intelligence which 
was after all a canard, and I have already perhaps said too 
much, in case itis so. I was not born for secrets—stratagems. 
Yet, I don’t know: there was that Mr. Martin—né Jones— 
and his trip by the Afrodeight, as Mrs. Matthews called it. 
Shall Lever forget him?” And the mercurial young fellow 
could not repress a chuckle. 
The yellow fiy which carried all Blondel folks, who could 
afford to hire it, to and fro between the village and the rail- 
way station, here put in an appearance at the little gate at the 
bottom of the lawn. It was not unusual, small as was the 
conveyance, for thrifty folks to charter it together. 
“ Well, it is time for me to be off, Charley. Good-bye, old 
fellow.” 
“Stay; I will see the last of you; I will ride with you as 
far as the railway station,” 

“Tam sorry to say I must deny myself the — of your 
company,” returned Maurice laughing; “for | have got a fel- 
low-passenger already.” 

“ Who in the world are you carrying off with you? No 
young lamb from my fold, I hope, sir?” 

“ Well, no; not exactly. He is folded in lamb’s wool, how- 
ever, pretty completely. It is a poor man with the rheuma- 
we the carpenter—who asked me to give him a 
lift.” 


the invalid, albeit half-smothered in wraps; he was reclining 
in the furthest corner of the fly, and by no means courting 
observation. 

“Hollo! Mr. Watson, are you for London?” said the cu- 
rate in that cheery voice which always returned to him at the 





draughts it have (let alone their charges, which is disgraceful), 
you don’t catch'me there with my rheumatics, if I knows it.’’ 


° CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE TRUTH, BUT NOT THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


It was a strange freak for Fortune toplay Maurice Glyn, 
who, as the curate truly said, had never experienced any real 
bother (and scarcely even its diminutive, botheration) in all his 
life, but he was now overwhelmed with cares, and had business 
enough on his hands to satisfy a firm of attorneys. 

In the first place, he had to perform the part of chief and 
only mourner at the funeral of Robert Irby; a natural and 
Christian act, as it may seem, and indeed was—butstill there are 
some folks (especially Scotch and Irish) who like funerals, and 
others who loathe them ; and Maurice was of the latter class. 
There may not be many of us who actually rejoice, as the cynical 
philosopher insists, in the misfortunes of our friends, but there 
are a great number of folks to whom ghastliness of all sorts is 
& show and a treat; and among whom. physical sufferings, 
sickness and death, are without doubt favourite topics of con- 
versation. There is something of the ghoul in almost all vul- 
gar and unimaginative natures; while, on the other hand, 
there are sensitive organisations (by no means intellectual! 
weak ones) which shrink with morbid horror from all suc 
talk. Lf help be needed, where a tunnel has fallen in, and men 
are digging with frenzied haste for fellow-creatures that are 
buried alive they will be there, and dig also; if their tending 
can soothe the sick, they will be found by his bedside; if duty 
demands their standing by the grave-mouth, they will not 
shirk it; but they will avoid all such scenes, if there is no 
call upon them, with the most studious care. They are grie- 
vous and painful to them, to an extent undreamed of by more 
hardy natures, and especially by the ghouls, although these 
often taken credit to themselves for a self-sacrifice, which isin 
truth almost a pleasure. Therefore, although it may seem a 
little thing to many (nothing, for instance, in comparison with 
the self-denial involved in his parting with his Aunt Rachel's 
five thousand pounds—to him a much less disagreeable affair), 
that was to Maurice a most dismal day when he sat solitary 
in the mourning-coach that followed poor Irby’s remains to 
Kensal Green. The nodding plumes (for he let the under- 
taker work his hideous will), the scarfs, the simulated gravity. 
of the red-nosed professionals (all so charming to Mrs. Gres- 
ham, and doing such credit to everybody’s feelings, as well as 
to her little establishment, in the eyes of the neighbours), were 
to him repulsive, grim, abhorrent. Upon the whole, that lit- 
tle “ cruise upon wheels” to the cemetery and back—quite a 
pleasure-trip to some of us, and really — to anybody of 
reasonable common-sense—to our poor unheroic Maurice 
(who dealt in his books, too, with such matters in a particu- 
larly picturesque and graphic style), the most disagreeable and 
oppressive business of all that he had to do; and, as we have 
said, he had a great deal to do. 

Long days and weeks of work—and that worst kind of 
work which no diligence nor toil of our own can hasten—lay 
before him. The insurance companies had to satisly them- 
selves by sufficient investigation, although condicted with 
caution and privacy, that the widow's estate had shrunk to 
the dimensions represented to them. Then Midam’s five 
thousand pounds was not realised in twenty-four hours—nor, 
to do him justice, without the strongest remonstrance on the 
part of her late adviser, Mr. Crozley, transferred to Maurice’s 
control. Then his own money, with hers, had to be made 
over to the panies, in e ge for a deed of quittance. 
If there be any who fancy that all these things were done 
within reasonable time, they must be fortunate folks, for they 
can have had little to do with law or lawyers. And yet, 
strange to say, none of these important matters were tae chiet 
cause of Mr. Maurice Glyn’s being in town, or occupied the 
largest share of his attention. Certainly, none of them—not 
the Kensal Green expedition (although some miy consider 
that was not altogether without cause for congratulation), nor 
his getting hold ot Madam’s money (which would have pleased 
others), nor that unselfish parting with his own, gave him the 
pleasure which he derived from this at present unrevealed 
aource. No doubt the reader shared the surprise of Miss 
Kate and the curate at Mr. Glyn’s good spirits when he last 
left Blondel Parva upon an apparently lagubrious errand ; 
and especially he desires to have it explained why Maurice 
took the village carpenter for his companion on the journey. 
The mean, or the volatile, may have imagined that it was to 
cheapen the expenses of the aforesaid interment, but we have 
already, by our description of the same, swept away that base 
(and baxeless) hypothesis. 

To explain this matter—the most important of all we have 
yet had to deal with—it will be necessary to go back to the 
morning at the gate-keeper’s cottage when Joseph Grange pro- 

to take that “constitutional” in company with Mr. Mau- 
rice Glya, and took it. ; 

“Sir,” said the blind man, as soon as they were fairly on 
their way, “I daresay you think it stfange that I should have 








sight of a well-behaved parishioner. “It must be pressing 
business that takes you out in this sharp weather.” 

** Ees, sir; I believe it is,” was the cautious reply. 

“ You believe it is. What! don’t you know your own busi- 
ness, Mr. Watson? That’s not like a Blondel man.” Here 
the curate touched a chord. If there was a locality on the 
earth’s surface the inhabitants of which believed themselves 
to be more unfailingly sagacious than other people, it was 


‘“* Well, it ain’t none of my business, sir,” answered the in- 
ng up to Lunnon”—— 
atson,” interrupted Maurice 
care of 
you ; and here you are, with your asthma and rheumatics, 


“Hold your tongue, Mr. 


Off started the yellow fly at a canter which lasted for 
nearly fifteen yards, and with a jerk that made Maurice’s 
companion wince with pain. 

= t hope we ain’t agoing through all this for nothin’,” ejacu- 





“ Why, Milton, this is quite a retormation, to see you at the | lated he with a groan, but not querulously either. Although 
5A. t . 


feet of that Gamaliel! I nope you are learning to 


your views upon the question of church-rates, That was a | honest carpenter had his heart ia it. 


very good leader, it struck me.” 


“Tam doing nothing of the kind,” growled the curate ; | great stake, but you have deserved well whether we win or 
“and it struck me as rubbish. I am looking into the only part |jose. We may say with the great admiral, ‘A peerage or 


of a newspaper that is always well worth reading.” 


“The preferments and appointments, eh?” returned Mau- 


rice slily. 


“No, sir; the advertisements. I have found a curacy, biography of Nelson. 
which I think will suit me; if I only possess the requisite} “ may stay where you like, sir, of course; but none of 


ou 

qualifications. 1 am rather doubtful about being able to Great Admirals for me. I puts up at the Runnin’ ’Orse 

intone.” - Oburn, which I’ve done for forty and more, and don’t 
“Catch a bumble-bee, and put him between two window-|mean to . Moreover, I'm quite at your ser- 

panes,” said Maurice, didactically ; “then listen with atten- | vice in the way, as for to Westminster Abbey 

tion,” for pleasure, what \with them monuments and the 


he b on which he was bent was not his own, the 


“I hope so, indeed, Mr. Watson. We are playing fora 


Westminster i : 
Mr. Watson, in addition to having his head swathed in 
flannels, was a little deaf, and totally unacquainted with the 





thus inflicted my pany upon you; but I have a very press- 
ing reason for it. 1 could have told you what I have to 
tell, have shown you what I hope to show you to-day, as 
easily a month azo as now; but I had no authority to do so 
until you brought it with you, and gave it me not ten minutes 
since.” 

“7 gaye you authority ? What about? You are dreaming!” 
And Maurice regarded his sightless and unaccustomed com- 
panion with something like alarm. To confess the trath, this 
exordium confirmed his suspicions respecting the gate- 
keeper’s aberration of mind, and he did not enjoy the situation 
atall. 

“ Yes,” resumed the blind man quietly; “ when you men- 
tioned the word ‘ summer-house, then I knew that it was 
my dead master’s will that you should know his secret. It 
was the sign agreed upon between us when I parted from him 
last.” 

“But if he was sane—which, indeed, I did not give 
him credit for—when he spoke that word,” urged Mau- 
rice, “why did he not tell me this secret, if, inceed, 
there be such? Why should I have it from you at second- 
hand?” 

Over the blind man’s face there stole a very curious look ; 
his eyelids twinkled; his lips formed a crooked smile: 
the stick with which he incessantly tapped the ground 
struck quicker and quicker, as was his custom when much 
excited. 

“ Well, perhaps he was too weak, Mr. Glyn; maybe, he had 
no breath to spare.” 

“He was certainly very weak,” mused Maurice, “at that 
time; but he bai many other previous opportunities,” 

“Yes; but it was only towards the very last—when he felt 
fully convinced, sit, by your care and kindness of him, that 
you were of the right sort, and would be careful and kind to- 
wards Miss Kate also—that you were, in short, a fit husband 
for his darling—that he wished to repose this confidence in 








you. ‘Joseph,’ said he to me, ‘if I find this gentleman is 
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worthy of my Kate, I will tell him my secret; but if not, do 
you Wait until she marries a better man, and then tell him. In 
case there should be people in the room’ (he meant the police, 
sir), ‘or anything to prevent my speaking out to Mr. Glyn, I 
I shall just tell him to visit you, and ask about the ‘summer- 
house ;’ then you will know what to do.’ And that was why 
I was 80 anxious, sir, to hear the very words my old master 
used concerning me. I was thankful to hear them, sir; I em 
giad to think,” exclaimed the blind man vehemently, “ that 
the time has come at last when the wicked and the prosperous 
shall be stricken. Richard y= you would have carried 
off my only child, and left me, forlorn and desolate; but the 
hour is at hand, when blind though I be, I shall see your 
downfall! He persecuted her, sir—I knew it, although she 
never told me—he sought her ruin, Mr. Glyn, my inno- 
cent child’s, the only prop and stay of her blind father; 
and now, thank Heaven, God is about to visit him for these 
things!’ 

The storm and passion in the sightless face were terrible to 
witness: he looked, in his venerable ire, like the bard of old 
who apathematised the “ ruthless king.” 

“He has a heart of stone,” continued the old man, “ but 
poverty shall wear it away like the dripping of water ; he had 
tasted of wealth, and penury will be coubly bitter to him ; he 
was merciless to even his own flesh and blood, and why should 
we show him mercy ?” 

“It never entered into my mind to show him any, Mr. 
Grange,” replied Maurice grimly. ‘‘ Don’t distress yourself on 
that account; but if you could show me the way even to get 
justice on him, it would be a step in the right direction, and 
more to the purpose than invective.” 

“ We will have justice, Mr. Glyp, ay, and more than justice; 
that 1 promise you. By fraud has he wronged the fatherless, 
and—and—yes, sir, we will exact punishment to the utter- 
most.—No, Mr. Glyn, not through the great gates”—for they 
had by this time reached the chief entrance of the manor, and 
the blind man’s quick ear had recognised it as his companion’s 
sleeve brushed the vars in passing—“ we must go the back- 
way into the wall-garden ; it is there where the old summer- 
house stands.” 

There were some men at garden-work in the employment 
of Madam’s new tenant, but they took no rotice of Maurice 
and his companion, both of whom they knew by sight, so 
that the visitors met with no obstruction. They knew not that 
Madam (as has been seen) was watching them from the 
housekeeper’s room, and she, on her part, little guessed on 
what errand they came—momentous to herself perhaps above 
everybody. 

The summer-house, once the bower dedicated to Kate’s 
youthful studies, was in a most dilapidated state, although the 
immediate propinquity of the well-warmed green-house into 
which it opened bad tolerably preserved it from damp and 
mildew. The once gay paper hung in faded strips trom the 
wall; the rickety table ry with its drawer hall shut (for the 
wood had warpeJ, and it would neither close nor open), like 
a dog with its tongue out ; the cane bottoms of the chairs had 
given way, cer'sinly not from the weight of recent occupants ; 
and the ope-ir.ced chair had burst (from sheer ennui), and 
showed its horsehair stuffing. 

“ There is a square place over the inner door, is there not ?” 
said the blind man. 

“ Yes; it looks like a closed ventilator.” 

“It is not that,” replied the other. “Open it. You will 
find a ladder in the green-house—the one they use for the 


grapes.” 

Maurice did as he was bid, climbed up to the place pointed 
out for him, and, not without much difficulty, and at the sac- 
rifice of the blade of his penknife, picked out the square piece 


of wood. In the hollow thus revealed lay a little box. 

“There is a box here. Is that what you are in search of, 
Mr. Grange ?” 

. « Ay.’ The old man’s voice trembled excessively. “Is it 
eavy ?” 

“Tt has something inside it, but not money certainly ;” for 
the face of the blind man wore a look unmistakably avari- 
cious. Though without eyes, Joseph Grange’s countenance 
was very eloquent; it had its g expressions, which were 
habitual to it, but it had occasionally its bad ones, and those 
were chiefly cunning and greed. 

, “3 a is not money, it is money’s worth. A parchment, is 
it not?” 

“ Yes, a parchment ; it looks like a will.” 

“Hush! Put it in your breast-pocket,” answered the old 
man hurriedly, and with much agitation; “ button it close. I 
will tell you what you have there as we go home. Take me 
home at once; I am not well. What a risk it was in my poor 
master to trust to one old man’s life! If I had died—but 
there, my very ghost would have come back to tell you of 
what lay yonder!—Are we out o’ gates? For my brain 
goes apene, and I have lost my reckoning. Are we quite alone 
now ?” 

“ Yes, quite alone, and on the open road.” 

“Good.—Did you ever hear how that Sir Nicholas Anstey 
—uncle to this Richard—once made a will whereby he be- 
queathed everything—except the great provision he made for 
his natural children—to his ota, Miss Kate Irby, save 
five hundred pounds to his nephew ?” 

“T have heard that, but it was also said that, upon a quar- 
rel with the late Mr. Robert Irby, he tore up the will in pieces 
aay, bat be did there li 

“ Ay, but he not ; there lies the will in your breast- 
pocket. It is true, Sir Nicholas executed another deed, rever- 
= the disposition of his property, making his nephew heir, 
and bequeathing Miss Katie the five hundred pounds. But 
Sir , the fool—my master saw him do it—burned that 
second will with his own bands, and thereby (thinking, doubt- 
less, to get all) disinherited himeelf. Shall we not have justice 
now? Shall we show him mercy—the man that sought to 
ruin the r blind man’s daugoter? You promised me that 
you would show him none. ber your promise.” 

“ This is a most story,” said rice thoughtfully ; 
‘and if it be true, the tables will indeed be turned upon this 
cowardly knave. Whom the gods wish to ruin, ’tis said they 
first make mad ; and unless Sir Richard was'mad, I can scarce 
conceive his running — a risk for so small a 
One would have thought that he, at least, had satisfied him. 
self with his own eyes that the previous will was really de- 
atroyed.” 

“The most cunning folk overreach themselves sometimes,” 
observed the blind man coolly ; but again there stole over his 
face that curious look which Maurice noticed upon it when he 
had asked why Irby had not communicated the secret to him 
at first hand: his eyelids twinkled, and although he strove to 
keep an unmoved face, his stick struck quicker on the ground 
its ceaseless tattoo. - pan 

“Do you know who are the witnesses to this will, Mr. 


rr, 
“Yes, I do: the present vicar, who, however, has lost 
wite and William Watson, the carpenter. It was the last 


time Sir Nicholas was at the manor, when in high good- 
humour with the squire,and delighted with Miss Kate, he 
made this will. The vicar was dining there that day, and 
Watson was doing some odd job about the house, and that 
was how they two came to sign their names to it. When it 
was done, Sir Nicholas gave the document, in their presence, 
over to the squire’s keeping, as if to show that he bad no in- 
tention of ever changing his mind, which, nevertheless, as we 
well know, he did. And the squire, as you have seen, placed 
= the summer-house, out of harm’s way. That is the whole 
8 ” 

“ It will need proof,” mused Maurice. “ When I have read 
the will, I will see Watson, and take him up to town with me 
to-night if possible ; when the affair shall be placed at once in 
proper bands. In the meantime, Mr. Grange, I know I can 
trust implicitly to your secrecy. We must run down this vil- 
lain without giving tongue.” 

“ And you will show him no mercy, sir—remember that.” 

“ He shall have justice,” returned Maurice; “the worst of 
men have aright to that—but no more. And now, for the 
present, I must leave you; for lam impatient to look into 
this, and I know you can find your wey home alone; that is, 
if you feel quite recovered.” 

“ Ay; better than I ever felt in my life. The cordial was 
very strong, and took my breath away, just at first; but now 
it was well down, I am as a giant refreshed.— Yes,” chuckled 
the blind maa, after they parted, and when he bad assured 
himself that Maurice was out of hearing; “I will be secret, 
never fear. The esquire was wise indeed to trust the matter to 
me— Justice,’ forsooth, and ‘Right’ are words that with 
Richard Anstey have no meaning. Who gives fresh milk toa 
wolf?—No, Mr. Glyn; you are too mealy-mouthed to be trust- 
ed with all l know. If you guessed that the squire, in antici 
pation of that very change in Sir Nicholas which did take 
place, had had a copy of this very will made, and gave it up 
at his cousia’s angry demand, to be destroyed (‘torn to pieces 
before his face ’—yes, that was it,) instead of the original, per- 
haps you would have scruples—qualms. What! scruples in 
taking what the law awards from one who breaks the law, 
who neglects the wishes of the dead, and burns their wills! 
Scruples—qualms, in favour of the wretch who would have 
compassed my Mary's ruin! No, no, Mr. Glyn; as you say, 
I can be trusted to be secret: you have heard all you shall 
ever hear from me.” 

———————_ oe —_— 


AMONGST SHARPS. 


In February last year, 1 came to London for the day, on 
business which took me into the city. Having accomplished 
the purpose of my visit more quickly than I expected, I was 
strolling leisurely along St. Paul’s Churchyard, with the view 
of working my way into the Strand. The time of day was 
something after twelve at noon, and of all the busy stream of 
— that flowea cityward or ebbed past me, it seemed that 

was the only lo!erer. A man, however, walking nearly as 
slowly as I, seeing me smoking as he passed, at last stopped 
and asked fora light. I gave hima match. He fell back a 


little out of the stream of traffic into the shelter of a shop win- | § 


dow corner, to light his cigar in peace. He was a short man 
about six-and-thirty, with brown beard and whiskers, face a 
trifle marked with small-pox, well dressed, of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, and spoke with a strong (indeed, much too strong) 
American twang. ‘ 

As I continued my stroll, I soon became aware that I was 
followed by this gentleman. The slower I walked, the slow- 
er he walked. It is not comfortable to be followed—so I pulled 
up to let him pass. Instead of doing so, he no sooner came up 
with me, than he pulled up too. 

He set his head just a thought out of the perpendicular, and 
looking me full in the face said, “Guess this is a tall city? 
Rather tangled to get about iv, though? Now, it ain’t like 
Philadelphy, where our critters knew what they was going at 
before they begun to build, and ruled all the streets straight 
ahead ip right lines. No, sir.” 

“No?” [said curtly, and was moving on. 

“No, sir,” he continued, walking by my side, “ and it’s use- 
less for a stranger in yure city to give his mind to going any- 
where, for he ain’t likely to get there. Now if it ain’t re-ude 
of a stranger asking it, because he is a stranger (and we know 
how to treat strangers in our country, sir), where air yeu 
pow fae Happen yeu can put me in the way where I’m 
goin’ to. 

“Iam making for the Strand,” I said; “if your way lies in 
that direction I can show it to you ; if aot, I can tell you how 
to find it.” 

“ Just where I’m castin’ about to get to,” he returned ; “my 
moorins is at a hotel — Somerset House, and as soon as 
I get into the Strand, I can fix myself right up. So I'll just 
couple on to you.” 

Lallowed him to.doso. I hinted thatI had no wish to 
show discourtesy to a citizen of that great nation to 
which he belonged. My companion had plenty to say. 
He rattled on about the States being this and the 
States being that, so that it was needless for me to do any 
more talking than an occasional interjection of surprise or 

in, each of which was acknowledged with a Yee, sir, 
or a No, sir, completely final. He told me he had only been 
in England for a fortoight—just taken a run over to see the 
old country—and should be back again in Noo York ina 
couple of months. 
hen we had passed through Temple Bar, I told him he 
could be in no further doubt as to his way, since he was now 
in the Strand. 

“Tm considerable obliged,” he said, “I'll do as much for 
you when you come to Noo York. But you ain’t goin’ to part 
eom like that?” 

I freed my arm and held out my hand to wish him 
good morning. 

“ You'll just do a spell ?” he continued. 

“A what?” said IL. 

“ Du not make myself clear to the British intellect? Reckon 
you'll liquor ?” 

No, I reckoned I had rather be excused. 

“ Wal,” he said, chewing his cigar so that it assumed a ro- 
| motion, and its point described acircle over his face. 
“ Wal, sir, it’s a custom we hev in our country, and we think 
it rather scaly manners to refuse. Reckon yor Britishers do 
“ yy it scaly to slight a friend’s hospitality in the street. 

e du.” 

As he persisted in regarding my refusal almost in the light 
of a personal insult, and would not listen to any explanation 
that we do not regard the declining of “drinks” in a similar 
now in our own country, I yielded the point. 


e our steps a short distance and entered a wine 





he wished me to partake. I declined the mixture and took a 
glass of sherry. We might have sat five minutes, when a tal/ 
acd importan: looking personage lounge 4d into the wine-shop, 
As he entered he cast a supercilious look upon all the occu- 
pants of the tables; then, raising his head, he removed his 
cigar aad emitted a long column of smoke from his lips as 4 
contemptuous verdict of lofty disapproval on the society he 
had joined. He was well-dressed—irreproachably, 80 far as 
the quality and cut of his clothes were concerned; but they 
seemed to assert that conscious independence of their wearer 
that new clothes will assert over a person who has been up 
all night. His black hair and small moustache were scrupv- 
lously well-arranged, but his eyes blinked in the daylight, 
seemingly for want of a night’s rest. 

He sauntered up to our table and emitted another superior 
colamn of smoke over our heads. 

“ Kaow this swell?” my Yankee friend whispered. 

I shook my head. 

“Thought he might be a member of yure Congress, or a 
tailor’s advertisement, or some other nob.” 

There was a spare chair at our table, and the person thus 
irreverently alluded to, after eome time spent in mentally es. 
timating the relative merits ofthe other vacant chairs, ap- 
peared to prevail on himself to take it and sit down. 

“Spree, last night,” he condescended to say presently, 
“Champagne supper and things till all was blue.” 

“Very -. tipple,” said my American friend. 

“ Ya-as. hen coming home with some fe!lahs we saw a 
Hansom waiting outside a doctor’s door, and we chained the 
man’s cab to an iron post.” 

“ Man cuss much ?’ 

“ Bay Jove, ys’as. Doctor damning the cab-man and swear- 
ing he should be late, cabby cutting into his horse like forty 
thousand, and couldn’t tell what was up.” 

“ Will yeu liquor?” inquired my American friend. 

“No; ’pon m’ word, you know—you'll a!low me. 
bottle of champagne !” 

“Wal, reckon I’m not particular, so as we du liquor, 
(Original Champagne Charlie?” the American whispered to 


Waiter, 


me 

‘The swell put his band in his breast pocket and carelessly 
drew out a roll of notes, one of which he changed to pay for 
the champagne. 

My American friend nudged me and raised his eye-brows, 

e You'll excuse me, stranger,” he said, “but if I was in 
yure place I would take care of those notes and not keep ’em 
in a breast pocket, nor yet flash ’em about.” 

“ Ob,” said the sweil, “I always carry them so.” 

“Then maybe yeu don’t live in London, sir?” 

“Oh, bay Jove, no. The fact is my uncle has lately died 
and left me a fine property down in Essex, and till the law- 
yers have settled up I came to have a flutter in town.”’ 

“Then yeu’ll excuse me, once again, but it I was in yure 
place I wouldn’t flutter my notes,” and the American appeal- 
ed to me for justification. “Ye see yeu never know what 
company yeu may be in.” - 

I thought 7 knew what company / was in; but I didn’t say 


0. 
“Aw! for that matter,” said the swell. “I know I am al- 
ways safe in the -,! of gentlemen.” 
“That’s correct. But heow do yeu tell a gentleman from a 
coon ?” 
“ Well, I think a man’s a gentleman—aw—if he’s got money 
in his pocket.” 
‘‘ Happen you're right. But heow much money must a manu 
have in his pocket to prove -him a gentleman ?'§ 
“ Nothing less than five pund,” said the swell. 
“Wal, dunno. But for my own part, I shouldn’t like yeu 
to think yeu were talkin with anyone but a gentleman as 
a> as I'm concerned,” and my American friend produced his 
urse. 
mv Aw,” said the swell], before he opened it, “ bay Jove, 
Vil bet you a new hat, you haven't got five pund in your 


urse, 

= Done with yeu!” said my esteemed friend. And on ex- 
hibiting his purse, he showed nearly thirty sovereigns as 
weil as I could judge. 

“ Aw, then I’ve lost, and I owe you a hat. Aw, here 
is my card.” He handed it to us both. Frederick Church 
Esquire. 

1 was impressed with the notion that the faces of both these 
men were somewhat familiar to me. 

The American nudged me again and bestowed upon me an 
encouraging wink. 

- Reckon now yeu won’t bet my friend here he hasn’t got 
five sovereigns about him?” He nudged me again. 

“ Ya’as 1 will,” said Mr. Church, languidly. “ I often do it 
for a lark. I am generally about right twice out of three 
times.” 

I said that I didn’t bet. 

“ Aw, well, some people don’t. I wouldn’t persuade any- 
body ’m sure. Sure to lose in the long run. Bay Jove, I 
know Jdo. But just for the sport of the thinz, I don’t mind 
standing a new hat if you've got five pund about you. Your 
fiend shall be a witness. It’s all right, you know, among 
gentlemen.” ; : 

I produced my purse. It contained about seven pounds in 
gold and silver. I also had about me a gold watch and chain, 
a ring or two, and a short piv. I observed just the 
faintest sign of an interchange of intelligence between my 
companions. 

“ Ah, lost again,” Mr. Church remarked ; “ well, can’t be 
helped! Another bottle of champagne.” 

This bottle my American friend insisted on paying for. I 
drank very little. 

“ Really, you know,” Mr. Church remarked over the new 

“most singular thing—aw—taoree fellahs, perfect 
strangers, should meet like this—and all of us strange to 
London. Bay Jove. You're from the North (I had told them 
so, which was true), I’m from the East, and our friend and 
American brother, aw, if I may call him so, is from the West. 
Tell you what. As soon as ever the lawyers have done up 
my business, you shall both come down to my place in Essex 
and see me. Jolly good welcome and deuced good shooting. 
You shoot? ’course?” tarning to my American friend. 

“Sheute? Wal, a small piece. 1 was lieutenantin General 
Sherman’s army for three yeeres, and very pretty sheutin’ we 
had. Concleude yeu mean rifle sheutin’ ?” 

“Ob, no ; shooting game,” Mr, Church explained. 

“ Yeu don’t du rifle sheutin’, then ?” 

“ Bay Jove, no. I only shoot pheasants and partridges and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“ Reckon yu’re a good shot, perhaps ?” 

“ No, g uncommon.” 

“ Wal, how many times d’yu concleude yu'd hit the bull’s~ 
eye out of twenty with a rifle?” 

“Oh, aw. I sixteen,” said Mr. Church. 





“— yeu don’t hit it fourteen. 
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took a . = —$—<—— 
O a tall “ Very good, sw. My} friend here shall be umpire.” This} must be remembered that feeling is not fellow-feeling, and | nature of sympathy, has been so struck with the justice of it 
e-shop. was I. ; : _ | that we may be strong in the one and yet not in the other. In| that he has seen in this one faculty the arbiter of human con- 
occu. “Ohno; hangit! He’sa friend of yours—that’s not fair- | point of fact, exceeding strength of the one generally implies | duct, and on it has based the whole system of moral philoso- 
red his Have the landlord.” Thus Mr. Church. considerable weakneas of the other. Thus, suppose that you|phy. All I have ventured to say is that sympathy is compati- 
8 aS a The American explained that the landlord could not leave | are engayed in a quarrel, the very force of the feeling with | ble with the critical temperamcnt and that criticism without 
iety he his business, and that I was only an acquaintance of half an | which you take your own side deprives you of power to sym-|it is void. But Adam Smith says that it is to be identified 
» far ag hour, and could not be prejudiced either way. So, with some} pathise with the other; whereas I,a mere spectator, who | with conscience and with the sense of propriety. All the pro- 
ut they apparent reluctance, Mr. Church consented. have no feeling of my own on the subject of the quarrel, can | prieties of human life, he says, and says truly, are determined 
wearer The next thing was, where should we go “to sheute off the | sympathise with both sides. Sympathy with both sides! by our power of sympathising with them; and then he goes 
een up affair,’ as my American friend put it. “I know there’s a| That is what the people who talk most about sympathy never | on to say the same thing of virtuo—that our notion of it is de- 
scrupu- place Westminster way,” he said. “I kuow there is, ‘cause | understand. They have failed to ob:erve that Le gm does |termined by sympathy. Whether he be right or wrong in 
aylight, the volunteers sheute there.” ; not simply mean emotion : it means adaptability of emotion ;| this matter, yet at least he has a good deal to say for himself. 

=! told him no; the volunteers did not shoot at Westminster, | the capacity which man or woman possesses of forgetting him-|Thus it may be wrong to give way to anger, or to return 
uperior but only paraded. . self and becoming some one else. blow tor blow; yet as a matter of fact we are disposed to 

“1 mean a gallery,” hesaid. “I know I had asheute there} My thesis, then, is that he who feels with only one side is|sympathize with retaliation when it is not excessive, and our 

with one or tew volunteers last week; but I couldn’t find the | deficient in sympathy. He is deficient in the power of adapt- | notions of the virtue of concession are so far limited. And if 

place again.” ing himself to either side; and 1 believe it will be found that] Adam Smith be supposed to go too far in his theory of moral 

38, OF a “Call acab,” suggested Church. “Cabby ’ll be sure to| women are, as a rule, more deficient than men in this power. | sentiments, when he makes sympathy the groundwork of all 

know.” It is far more difficult, for example, to convince a woman of| our ideas of morality, at least I canrot be much wrong in set- 

on thus “ Where to, sir ?” the cabman asked Church. error than a map. This is because she feels so strongly—takes | ting it up as the foundation of justice. It is impossible to be 

tally es. “‘ Westminster Palace Hotel,” he replied. her own part so determinedly as to be unable to sympathise | just save in connection with the power of sympatbising more 

‘irs, ap- I was in a cab with two men whose object was to rob me, | with the other side. A man is far more ready to admit that|or less with the culprit. You quarrel with your servant for 

and I was being driven whither they directed. However, 1| his adversary is in the right, or at least is not without excuse. | some trivial mistake, and scold him; you think yourself sym- 

esently. was not going to be cowed at riding alone with two thieves | Lt is the very nature of sympathy to see the other side and not | pathetic because you are hot-tempered, and you think me un- 

through thegrowded London streets in broad day, and I was | only to rejoice with them that rejoice,but also to weep with them | sympathetic because I do not take your part. If you were 

bent on disappointing them. As we rode on, they pretended | that weep. What is death to the frogs is laughter to the boys. | really sympathetic, you would be as able to make allowances 

e SAW & ignorance of the various buildings we passed. I pointed out) I confess I am sorry for the frogs, but I hear one of them call |for yourservant’s J away and would not get into such a fury 
ned the Somerset House, the Charing Cross Hotel, National Gallery, | me a brute, and declare that I fail of sympathy because I can | about a nothing. 

Whitehall, &c. also look at the transaction from the boys’ point of view, and| A friend to whom I have urged these views, turns upon me 

Arrived at Westminster, Mr. Church dismissed the cab. We | feel the pleasure which they (and grown men too) take in death- | with the remark, that it comes to a question of head or heart ; 
d swear- could walk the rest of the way, be said, and the cabman had | dealing sport. This is what women mean when they saythat|that I make sympathy too much of the head; and that he 
ke forty told him where the shooting gallery was. The two walked | men fail ofsympathy. Their own sympathy is nearly all of | thinks it is more of the heart. The fact is, that sympathy is 
one on either side of me. We came to a dirty back street im-| the one-sided kind. And their complaint of men that*they | an affair of the heart, but it does not flourish except in com- 
mediately behind the Westminster Palace Hotel, down that, | are wanting in sympatby really amounts to this that they are | bination with a quick intelligence. A man may have stron 
Waiter, and to the right—a dirtier etreet still. I said this was a strange | not such partisans as women. There isa tendency in woman- | feelings without much intelligence, but he cannot have mobil- 
situation for a shooting gallery. “It was all right when | kind to make of every man either a god or a devil; they do | ity of feeling—he cannot be quick to sympathize with you un- 
1 liquor. you got+there,” Mr. Church said; “it was kept very | not often sympathise with the latter. They seldom learn to | leas he is also quick to understand you. There isan under- 
pered to snug.” ree with Thackeray in thinking that black is not so very | standing of the heart; and, when we seek for sympathy, we 
At the lowerend of this street, I was not at all ill pleased to} black, and that white is not so very white. Lae ay got the | seek less for approbation than to be understood. Differ with 
arelessly see a policeman talking to a woman. I tried my utmost to | name of a cynic because he could sympathise with charac-|@ man as much as you please; it will not hurt him; but, at 
) pay for catch his eye as we passed, but without success. We turved | ters as well as with good, and because he was —— with | least, take care to understand him. Perfect sympathy is thus 
down a third street of slimy houses, with here and there the | a sense of the likeness of men one tu another. People do not|an offshoot of culture and civilisation. It does not exist in. 
brows, filthy red curtain of a low public house. Sharp round the/ like to be told of the smallness of the difference that separates | ignorance and barbarism. ‘You, the civilized man, can sym- 
| was in corner into a blind alley. A dank greasy brick wall blocked | the best of us from the worst. The chief of the apostles de-| pathize with the savage far more than he can sympathize with 
keep "em the other end of the place, so I knew we had reached our des-|clared himself to be the chief of sinners; and it is the very | you; and it is an utter fallacy to su that emotion ceases 
tination. Scarcely more than one of the dilapidated wooden | key-note of Christianity that all human distinctions are as|to be emotion because it comes of knowledge. There isa 
houses in the alley showed outward signs of being tenanted ;} nought; that the first shall be last, and that the last shall |case in point which is perfectly well understood. It is noto- 
decayed shutters were nailed up to the windows; the whole first. rious that men often do cruel things merely from want of 
tely died frontage was smothered in filth and grime. The most villan- All things the world which fill thought. They are not unkind, but they are inconsiderate. 
the law- ous-looking public house I ever set my eyes on was the last Of but one stuff are spun, And so of sympathy—it does not cease to be of the heart be- 
‘ag house but one, nearest the wall. That we who rail are s cause it implies consideration, and because the craving for it 
in yure “That’s the gallery,” said Church. With that we rail at one. culminates in heightened intelligence. 
a appeal- ; a a A. 4% =. — —_ ~ a ae Now see the point at issue. I am attempting to demon- - 
ow what identical crib where 1 made some fine eutin’ last week. | strate the first of the errors, as rds sym , which I ands 
ii Come along.” have apecified, namely, that stecxgth of it ingles quest MAN AND HIS DISENCHANTER. 
lidn’t say I followed them to the door. A woman went out as they | strength of feeling. Surely it is clear that a nature which is| Is there anything more poetic than woman? Is there any- 
entered. “Go and fetch —— and ——,” two names I could | yery sympathetic, and which passes easily from one stage of| thing more prosaic than man? The piteous little song has 
y Lam al- not catch, I overheard Church whisper. The men went in| feeling te its opposite, cannot be very strongly by | been chanted go often in our ears by lips 0 pretty and so in- 
first, 1 following. The beershop bar was a fillby room, about | any one feeling. The most striking characteristic of sympa-| fallible that it is hard to whisper a suspicion of its trathful 
an from & six feet square, on the right as we entered, with only a win- | thy is its mobility—its power of changing from one mood to| ness. It is easier to take woman at her word, to credit her 
dow to serve beer through. The passage was long. About/another, But the very power of changing implies that no one | with high ideals, with delicate sensibilities, to mourn with her 
ot money three yards down it, was a partition with a half door, very | mood is persistent ; and why is it not persigtent ?—but for this | over the crash of this tender imaginative when it comes into na- 
strong. I saw, too, that it had a strong hasp or catch to it,| very reason, that iis domination is not despotic. There are| ture rough contact with the coarseness of life and of man. Tuere 
ist a mau without & handie, so that, once past that, a victim was shut in | thousands of people who feel in their own persons and feel | are moments when pebbly-hearted man flings his cigar away, 
like @ mouse in a trap. 1 stopped there. : : strongly; but they have no power at all of feeling with per-| as the little light shines out from Clarissa’s lattice, and swears 
“Come along, and look sharp,” said my American friend, | sons who are in positions which they are never likely to reach. | that he isa brute. It is too bad that that porcelain feminine 
’t like yeu with less twang than before ; “ here’s the gallery,” and he open- | {hey can feel for and with the murdered man, for example ;| existence should have to sail down the stream of life with such 
tleman as ed a door on the left. but they have no power whatever of feeling for and with the| iron as weare. We are ashamed of our rough voice, of 
duced his 1 looked in at that open door. I saw a strong room or cell,! murderer. But this is not strictly speaking sympathy. Or at least | our little spurts of temper, of our hard busy life, of our com- 
seven feet square, as near as 1 can judge—nothing but bare | the fellow-feeling which is at their command, is a fellow-feeling | monplace aspirations. Why do we find her verses so. weari- 
bay Jove, brick walls, no window (it was lighted for the moment from | with conditions of life in which they can easily imagine them- | some, why do we yawn over her little prattle of Cuarlie and 
1 in your the passage), and deep sawdust on the floor. Both the | gelyes tobe engaged. They scarcely get beyund therangeoftheir| papa? It is because we are sheer hard worldliugs, because 
men were beside the door, standing half in light half in| own egotism. They enter strongly into parts which they ima-| we have trodden out all that was tender and innocent in our 
ad on ex- shadow. : i gine that they themselves might play. Now the power of | own soul, and left nothing to respond to the innocence and 
reigns as “ Harry the Maid, and Churcher,” I said, “I know you botb. | sympathising with various paris may be more or less| tenderness in bers. So man, flinging away the end of his ci r, 
It won't do, and you have lost some valuable time!” 1) \imited; but it seems to be clear that in proportion to its|as he watches the little light in Clarisea’s window, and sees 
Aw, here slammed the half door to gain a moment's time from pursuit, | range the fellow-teeling excited must be more or less languid; | the longe¢-for shadow flit across the curtain. And Clarissa 
k Church and took to my heels. I had been in the court at Worcester | and that what sympathy gains in range it loses in force. Tue | laughs ber assent to this abject self-condemnation. Her ver 
when those two men were tried for card-sharping. I never| point of points to be determined, however, is this—which is|defence of her lover plunges him deeper inthe mire. It 
yoth these slackened speed uatil I came upon the policeman, who was| most characteristic of sympathy ? that it should be limited t» | is so natural that he should be absorbed in business, poor fel- 
still talking to the woman, the range of your own egotism—your own interests, habits, | low, and that business should prison him down to reality and 
on me an “Policeman,” I said, “I think I can put you on two peo- | pursuits, and parts; or that itshould extend beyond the range | prose. It is unjust to charge him with the general misfor- 
ple want, perhaps—Harry the Maid and Churcher.” of your own individual preferences and surroundings, and | tune of his sex. Of course he cannot quite understar’ her ; 
hasn’t got _ “ Harry the Maid,” he replied, “ is the greatest card-sharper | should in the very act of comprehending the whole of human | of course he cannot wholly return a love so pure, so absorb- 
in England, and Churcher is the tip-top of skittle-sharps ; but | nature become faint in its manifestations? A sympathy with | ing, so selt-sacrificiog as the love she gives to him. He ex- 
often do it that’s not their only trade.” , our own particular preferences and habitudes as these are dis- | tenuating circumstances put @ graceful fringe round the uBly 
t of three I told him of my adventure, and how I had tried to arrest | played in other people is indeed scarcely entitled to the name | verdict of guilty, but sentence is recorded none the les . 
his attention as I passed. : of sympathy; it is but a subtle form of egotism. Sympathy | condemned, we watch beneath the casement, and fling away 
“ Look you here, sir,” he said, “as you’ve got away alive, | proper gives us a wide range of fellow-feeling with aims and | our meditative cigar for the last time. We stand before the 
uade any- and with your clothes on, from those two, just you be very | motives and acts which are never likely to influence us per-|altar, aud poetry comes surging up the aisle—the poetry of 
ry Jove, I thankful for having done wel!, and don’t ask for anything |sopally. But if this be granted, I make out my case. The| bridesmaids, the poetry of the bride. How white, how tear- 
on’t mind more. If you had caught my eye as you passed, J woulda’t | sympathy which women demand is intense but limited—it is|ful, how confused! The very church, with its stufly pews 
ou. Your have gone into that crib after you—no, nor yet if there had | partisanship—it is a disguised form of egotism ; the sympathy | and its dusty galleries, brightens up into a certain romance. 
Ww, among been two more along with me. If we wanta man out of| which men yield is various and comprehensive, and by reason | The mob of lookers on hush their gabble into whispers of 
that Place we go ten and a dozen strong, and even then it’s a| of its susceptibility in a wide range of opposite sensations, it | awe and pity as she TF pee by. But not a ray of all this poetry 
pounds in risk.” ; must be comparatively feeble in fs grasp of any one. It does | lightens upon us. e stand there simple prose. We feel that 
and chain, “But, supposing I had really be a simple countryman, | not follow that because A. and B, happen tob Tike each other | we spoil the grace of the picture. Our “I will” rings out die- 
| jast the and passed that half door and gone into the trap?” 1 |and have many points of agreement, they are therefore to be|sonant and musical. Then we are swept into a corner, while 
etween my asked. described as sympathetic. They sympathise with one an-|sobbings and embraces complete the sacrifice. It is a victim 
“ If you had come out any more, it would have been in| other, no doubt, because they are the double one of the other ; | that we lead away, and we ead her away with the self-con- 
ll, can’t be your shirt,” replied the policeman. but to all the world besides they may be unfeeling brutes—in | sciousness of a Caicraft. It is & victim who sits beside us at 
ord nara ie reing tren wl sore fre, er reel 
ing for. I . Bat if this view of s be acce’ it saves me very | and scorn as we stammer out o 
_ THE CRITICAL TEMPER. much from the further aaveacliy of exposing the fallagy of the as we are ble. The lucky slipper allows us to take refuge in 
rer the new There are two ular errors about sympathy of which || other notion on which I proposed to remark—that sympathy | our honeymoon. e have pictured it ali long ago in those 
hs, perfect desire to say a poh Coeds. This sewer or pater is x. is not critical. If criticism means the art of finding fault, k hours of contrition beneath Clarissa’s window. hat are we 
strange to most mysterious in the human heart, the most potent in its in- | Would, of course, be absurd to identify it with sympathy ; but | to do with Ve y= being? How are we to amuse her, to 
i told them fluence cn human education, the purest and the most constant | if it means perfect understanding and just judgment, then it interest her? e have put a Tenoyson in our travelling-bag. 
friend and source of human delight. "Its causes, its processes, and its | is impossible for it to exist save in sympathy. So long as| We have coached up Wordsworth, and have a couple of atan- 
nthe West. effects are not half enough studied. And the two errors in| your idea of sympathy is that it is partial—taking wholly to |zas ready for the first sight of Helvellyn. ae shyness will 
ve done up regard to it which I want to discuss are: first, that sympathy | One person in a crowd, to one side in # quarrel, to one phase | pass away after a time, and we shall be at her feet, Fm dane 
ce in Essex implies a gushing strength of feeling; secondly, that it is op- | of feeling—of course you cannot see in it even an approach to | to the hoarded treasures of her soul. A new life re us, 
d shootin iti : iticism. But see cleatly the mobility of sympathy, that is,| and even the study and the counting-house will catch a little 
d shooting. posed to the critical tem ent. reality, they are but | crit : t see clearly the mobility of sympathy, , tle infl ill be 4 us, end cur aal- 
iend. separate aspects of one and the same error; but it may becon-| its power of adapting itself to opposite sentiments, and of | of the glow. A gen uence 7 4 nll in ade 
tin General venient to consider them as distinct. comprehending opposite sides, hate as well as love, laughter fish our coarseness, vur ae — will insensibl if 
sheutin’ we Women are apt to fall into the first of these errors, Strong | #8 well as tears, hope not less than fear—and does not such a/ away. if we can only be tender and -Lemm we 
of feeling th ives, they reproach men for not being equally |conception imply that it must contain within itself more| can only get rid cf our ——- = eters” © _4 with 
d. strong; and their reproaches take the form of saying, You|than any other faculty of mind the power of just judg-/a pocketful of oe Fnmey wih poole 1 the in a ton, 
rtridges and a nn re. tt ~= ~ dane ay an ge xR let it be supposed that I am broaching any new doc- 4 gti a 
ng very sym: ic; and men have the it of bei 4 : . 
por the pe me Now the truth lies quite the other wn trine of sympathy when I say that it is thus nearly allied to} It is with fewer ey te slightly yey tenn oe ~y 
though in venturing on this opinion I daresay that I shall be |justice. The doctrine is not much we are all prose end postsy Wee a ee — yed, 
supposed to ntain a x. If, however, there be a| more or less egotists, in we account those only jand it is not surprising finds a parts. 
t the bull's. semblance of paradox in the opinion, it is only because people | 88 pathisers who sympathize with and reflect ourselves. | At any rate the bridal return —_ nnet and 
do not sufficiently attend to the force of words, and thus con-| If you sympathise with my neighbour to my hurt, I shall not under the hat. It is the who pronounces her 
found feeling with fellow-feeling. Women are fall of feeling: | Call that sympathy; 1 at once give it a bad name—it is the | husband quixotic and ideal. It is the bridegroom who takes 
in their constitution there is a of it. If it is| partiality of blind love. But though the doctrine is not ac-| refuge behind his from the chilling common sense of 
i in t modes of it should be remembered } his wife. He is ied, and he is at his puzziedom. He 
not in them absolutely stronger than in men, at least it seems | cepted in curren of speech, " ides the whole affair been 4 mystification 
© be more frequently the rock of their strength. But then it’ that he who of all in this country studied most carefully the’ has a dim Ww e 
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It is impossible that the angel of his dreams can have turned 
into the woman of the world who lies yawning in the oppo- 
site corner of the compartment. It is impossible that that 
tender and delicate nature can in an hour have developed into 
obstinacy and commonplace. He knows that the weariness 
and dulness on the face before him will be readily translated 
by the world. She is going, people will say, through the 
most common of the disenchantments of life—a wife’s disen- 
chantment as she discovers what a brute she has married. But 
is it not as common a disenchantment for the husband as for 
the wife? Why is it that he is haunted by the memory of that 
last night of freedom and of his annoyance at his friend's fare- 
well, “ You are going to put your foot in it to-morrow?” He 
certainly has put his foot in it, and yet it seems incredible that 
a month can have done it all. There is a strange irony in the 
contrast between the honeymoon of his fancy and the honey- 
moon of fact. There has been very little of the expected alter- 
nation of caresses and romance. The angel has from the very 
outset turned into a spoilt child. Afler so many months of 
compulsory good behaviour, of unchequered sunshine, it is an 
immense luxury to her to find herself free to live her natural 
little life of pouting and petting. And so she brings to the 
paradise of expected bliss the frowns and the sulks of the nur- 
sery. She takes out her freedom in a thousand caprices and 
tempers end whims. But, after all, hope isn’t killed in an 
hour, and it is possible to be patient. The real difficulty is to 
be entertaining. The one thirst of the young bride is for 
amusement, and she has no notion of amusing herself. Ifshe 
yawns, if she feels sleepy and bored, she luoks on the break- 
down of the yague anticipations with which she married as 
an injustice and a wrong. It is amusing to see the spouse of 
this ideal creature wend his way to the lending library after 
a week of idealism, and the relief with which he carries home 
anovel. But the novels are last season’s novels, and life is 
e0on a3 dreary as before. How often in those nights of expec- 
tation has he framed to himself imaginary talks over the fire, 
talk brighter and wittier than that of the friends he forsakes! 
But conversation is difficult in the case of a refined creature 
who is as ignorant as a Hottentot. He begins with the new 
Miltonic poem, and finds she has never looked into “ Paradise 
Lost.” He plunges into the Reform Bill, but she knows no- 
thing of politics, and has never read a leading article in her 
life. He tries music, and she kindles a little at the thought ot 
hearing Nilsson again next season, at least if there is a royal 
princess in the house. Then she tries her hand in turn, and 
floods him with the dead chat of town, and oceans of family 
tattle, He finds himself shut up for weeks with a creature 
who takes interest in notbing but Uncle Crosspatch’s temper 
and the scandal about Lady X. Little by litule in that fatal 
honeymoon the absolute pettiness, the dense dulness, of wo- 
man’s life breaks on the disenchanted devotee. His deity is 
without occupation, without thought, without resource. He 
has a faint faith left in her finer sensibility, in her poetic na- 
ture; he fetches his Tennyson from the carpet-bag, and wastes 
Jn Memoriam on a critic who pronounces it “pretty.” He 
still takes ber love of caresses as a sign of an affection passing 
the love of men, snd he unfolds to her his hope that a year or 
two moic m ) ¢' ve him the chance of a retreat into the coun- 
try and a qv«t fe of conjugal happiness. The contession 
startles the blighted being into a real interest at last. She has 
not escaped from the dulness of the nursery to plunge into 
the dulness of home. She amuses herself with her spouse’s 
indifference to all that makes life worth the living. But then 
men are such odd creatures, so Quixotic, so unpractical, so 
romantically blind to the actual necessities of life! It is this 
idleness, this boredom of the honeymoon, that begets dreams 
so absurd, so fanciful. The dear, odd creature must be got 
back to towr, to his business, to his books, and the honey- 
moon mest end. It is time, in fact, that it did end, for bore- 
dome has done i's work, and the disenchantment of man is 
complete. 

Avsurd, fanciful as these dreams of a rural future may be, 
they have startled the poetic being into the revelation of her 
own plans of life. As you whirl home together she tells you 
all about them with a charming enthusiasm, but with the 
startling coolness of a woman of the world, They are not the 
crude fancies, like your own, of a moment of romarce. Long 
ago, in those hours of mysterious musing when her lover 
watched her figure at the caseme.t, she was counting the cost 
of the season, the number of ber dresses, the chance of a box 
at the Opera, the cheapest way of hiring a brougham. That 
morning of saddest farewell, when both walked hand in hand 
through the coppice with hearts too full for even a word of 
affection, she was laying her plans for eclipsing her married 
cousip, and ey oy ban way into Lady Deuceace’s set. One 
sees dimly, as the — ends, what an immense advan- 
tage this poetic being has gained over her prosaic spouse 
in the completeness of the previous study of the position. In 
the presence of his praad mek dreams her practical well-arrang- 
ed plan of life gives her a lead that she means to keep. She 
is reasonable, of course, ready to listen to objections if those 
objections are based on a plan not absolutely romantic and 
absurd. But the hard, coarse, masculine creature refuses to 
reason, and buries himself in the Zimes. Reasoning, calcula 
ting, planning—this was the very lite from which he fled to 
fling himself into the arms of his ideal. He is mystified, puz- 
zled, indignant. His dim conceptions of imaginative woman 
float sadly away, but they leave him no formula to which he 
can reduce this hard cynical being who has taken her place 
at his fireside. Woman, on the other hand, is far from being 
puzzled or mystified. It is part of her faith that she thor. 
oughly understands her husband. There is a traditional theory 
of spouses that one feminine generation hands down to an- 
other, and into this theory he is simply fitted. While he was 
flinging away his last cigar, and confessing his worldliness 
and unworthiness, she was taking from mamma a series of 

ractical instructions in the great art of managing a husband. 
he art is somewhat like the Egyptian art of medicine ; it is 
purely traditional, and it assumes a certain absolute identity 
in the patients, which the patients obstinately deny. But wo- 
man clings to it with a 7 ~ faith, and meets with it every 
problem of domestic life. She knows the exact temper in 
which her spouse had better be induced to go to the club; 
she knows the peculiar mood in which he had better be let 
alone. The same frivolous creature who lay sulking on a sofa. 
because the honeymoon was dull wastes the patience and skill 
of a diplomatist in wheedling her husband out of his season 
on the moors. Her life is full of difficult questions, which no- 
thing but tact and time can solye—questions like the great 
question ot husbands’ friends, or the greater question of hus- 
bands’ dinners. The exact proportion in which his old ac- 
quaintances may be e to relieve him of the sense of 
boredom at home without detaching him absolutely from it, 
the precise bounds within which his taste for a good dinner 
may be satisfied without detriment to that little bill at the 
milliner’s—these are the problems which the poetic nature is 
_— — as she bids farewell ~ 
in pot has no particular fear now of the possible consequen- 
ces of a collision with the fine porcelain. finds himself 
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floating whichever way he is guided ; wheedled, managed, the 
husband—as women tell him—of an admirable wife. He does 
his weary round of work, pumping up the means for carrying 
out her admirable projects of social existence. But the dreams, 
the romance, the poetry, the sentiment—“ where,” as the song 
rung, “ where is last winter’s snow?” He thinks sometimes of 
other things that turned to dust with the ashes of that last 
cigar. Is there anything more poetic than woman? Is there 
apything more prosaic than man? 


———< 
INCREASE OF INSANITY AMONG THE 
POOR OF LONDON. 


That insanity is largely on the increase among our poorer 
classes has long been admitted by those who have specially 
directed their attention to the subject, and there is much in 
the recently published — of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
despite its lamentably defective statistics and decided lack of 
information on vital points, in support of the painful and dis- 
heartening allegation. Of the 31,917 lunatica officially men- 
tioned as remaining, on the Ist of January, 1867, in the various 
county and borough asylums, registered hospitals, metropoli- 
tan and provincial licensed hous:s, and naval, military, and 
State criminal asylums in England and Wales, no less than 
25,998 belonged to the pauper cliss. On the 1st of January, 
1868, the number of insane patients confined in these institu- 
tions had risen to 33,213; this marked increase being wholly 
among the pauper lunatics, the number of whicb, at that date, 
was 27,361, the better class of patients exhibiting a decrease 
of 67 during the same period. These figures do not include 
the patients confined in the lanatic wards of our workhouses ; 
this species of information being apparently considered of re- 
mote importance by the Commissioners, who merely inform 
us—in a separate table—tbat in the 299 workhouses in Eng- 
land and Wales visited under their direction in 1867, the 
number of ingane, idiotic,and imbecile inmates was 7,987. 
As to the number of persons of unsound mind residing as sin- 

le patients, either in lodgings or with their relatives, the 
Jommissioners do not condescend to vouchsafe any informa- 
tion whatever, although in their previous report they oblig- 
ingly mentioned that the number of such persons then actu- 
ally under their notice was 6,861. It is perfectly clear that if 
we desire to stay the further progress of insanity in this coun- 
try, we,must, as a mere preliminary step, acquire a consider- 
ably larger amount of definitive information respecting the 
actual extent to which cerebral diseases prevail among the 
community ia general, especially among the poor ; also re- 
specting the real or probable causes of the same. As regards 
the latter, the Commissioners’ Report is absolutely worthless. 
It merely supplies certain formal statistics of a most meagre 
and commonplace character, leaving those who wish to in- 
vestigate this painful subject to procure their information from 
non-official sources. Considering the expensive character of 
the commission, we have a right to look for more satisfactory 
results. So far as we can ascertain, it would appear that it is 
the lower and most degraded section of the poorer classes 
which furnishes the great proportion of lunacy cases. It is 
amongst these that drunkenness is most rife. They certainly 
are the largest consumers of the vilely adulterated malt 
liquors and — common in poor neighbourhoods, and it is 
mast desirable that it should be ascertained whether there 
be any connection between the wholesale system of drug- 
poisoning practised by large numbers of beershop-keepers 
and publicans on the one hand, and the increasing prevalence 
of insanity among their customers on the other. 

Again, most medical men are aware that severe privation, 
sanitary deficiencies, depression of animal spirits arising from 
want of employment, parental intemperance, detective living, 
over-work, and adulterated food, are among the prolitic 
causes of working-class insanity; yet the Commissioners take 
not the slightest heed of these. They pride themselves, how- 
ever, on the adoption of a series of tabular forma, “ drawn 
up,” we are told, ‘after careful consideration of the subject, 
by a committee of the Medico-Psychological Association,” 
and which tables they believe will enable them to prepare “a 
compilation of facte,” of “the greatest utility in statistical 
comparison,” and which will “ supply the chief requisites for 
a scientific application of the results of medical experience.” 
Now, will it be believed that these much vaunted tables 
merely show the number of admissions, readmissions, and 
deaths; the proportion of deaths and recoveries; causes of 
death ; length of residence, &c., in each asylum? All this 
information ought to have been procured on the first estab- 
lishment of the Commission, and it is scarcely to the credit 
of the Commissioners that no systematic attempt should have 
been made in this direction until the commencement of last 
year. In their present report the Commissioners recommend 
the collection of information relative to the number and dura- 
tion of insane attacks, age and condition—whether married 
or single—of patients, and probable causes of cerebral dis- 
ease. So far, good. But under a proper system we should, 
long before this, have been in full possession of such details, 
also of others relative to the trades or occupations of the per- 
sons afflicted, their social habits, the physical condition of 
their immediate relatives, and numerous equally essential 
facts, the knowledge of which is requisite to a proper investi- 
gation of the subject. If the Commissioners have not legal 
power to insist upon the collection of such information, they 
ought to have at once applied to Parliament for the same, 
instead of allowing things to take their wonted course with- 
out the slightest hindrance. The interests of the communit 
demand that the country should be placed in possession of all 
procurable information respecting the real or probable 
causes of insanity,and of the conditions under which it is 
fostered, so that some attempt may be made to effectually 
stay its er increase. 

ith respect to the condition of the insane coming under 
the observation of the Commissioners, there seems to have 
been yd taken with regard to investigating the state 
of the “lady” and “ gentleman” class’ than in the case of 
the mere pau ; but we should be loth to accuse the Com- 
missioners of unfairness in this respect. Their report, how- 
ever, contains ample evidence that in many of the metro- 
politan and provincial workhouses and asylums, the treat- 
ment of the insane poor, although superior to that adopted in 
former years, remains far from being what it ought to be. 
The want of proper provision for the insane poor of Middle- 
sex has caused the metropolitan licensed houses, in which 
paupers are received, to become crowded to overflowing. In 
other i numbers of recent and acute cases “ have 
remained for long periods in the wards of workhouses, where 
no proper means for their care or treatment are provided.” 
False notions of economy have in more than one place pro- 
duced a tendency “to relieve the pressure on the asylums, 
and to avoid ding, by removing to the workhouses harm: 
ess chronic cases.” This tendency has been severely com- 
mented on, in previous reports, by the Commissioners, but 


without result. “ During the past year (1867),” say the Com.’ counter: 





missioners, “in many of the populous unions in the provinces, 
separate lunatic wards have either been established, or the 
existing wards have been extended. These wards are pro- 
fessedly intended only for such chronic and harmless patients 
as it is proper to retain in the workhouse; but we very gene- 
rally fird that where such wards exist, they are not restricted 
to the above-named class, but that, as a rule, ia many unions 
recent cases of insanity are sent to them in the first instance, 
and are only removed to the asylum when they have become 
so violent and dangerous as to be quite unmanageable, after 
imperfect attempts at cure in the workhouse have failed, and 
when much valuable time has been lost, during which the 
patients, if submitted to proper treatment, might have re- 
covered.” Here, surely, exist reasons for legislative inter- 
ference.—London Review. 
———_e —_—_ 


POLITICAL LIFE AS A PROFESSION. 


A discussion is going on, in which we may as well join, as 
to whether political life as a profession pays, whetber it is 
worth the while, as we understand it, of an educated youngs- 
ter with some capital to make the government of the coun- 
try his business, as he would make anything else, say, the 
management of his estate, or journalism, or diplomacy, or the 
bar. In plainer words, is it well for a young man, pr man in 
early but full manbood, who feels in himself the over to do 
things, to strive for a seat in Parliament, and deliberately 
try to fit himself for high Parliamentary office? Is it not, it 
is asked in very plain language, easier to acquire as much in- 
fluence, and find as much occupation, and altogetber to get 
as much done by remaining outside Parliament as sitting 
within it? Why go through the more or less dirty and ex- 
hausting work of conciliating electors, and convincing stu- 
pid persons, and brow-beating malignant fools, when as much 
can be effected by much pleasanter work outside? It is an 
important question, that, for if it is answered as we halt sus- 
pect an acute observer in the Pall Mall Gazette wishes it 
should be answered, Parliamentary government in Great 
Britain stands condemned. The moment it is not worth the 
while of a “good man”—we use the epithet in the very 
broadest aense—to go into Parliament, the moment consti- 
tuencies have to “put up” with anybody they can get, the 
existing scheme of Government ends, and the British people, 
at all events, will have to invent a new one. Such a change 
would be rapidly accelerated, if it were inceed true that the 
profession of governing were unattractive, and it is worth 
while to inquire if it be really so. We doubt it very greatly, 
at all events as yet. It is true that we English have, by a se- 
ries of blunders, some of them wilful, some of them acci- 
dental, done our very best to make politics asa profession un- 
attractive to the able. Not really respecting birth, and 
professing not to reverence wealth, we have almost made 
birth or wealth the condition of the competitive examination 
for power. Any member of the thirty-one governing {amilies 
has a chance of entering the House even if he has not a shil- 
ling, or, at all events, not more than will secure him a bare 
maiotenance, and so has almost any one with a hundred 
thousand pounds clear of the world. Without either of those 
advantages the course would be a hard one for either orator 
or administrator, for Cicero or Augustus. An effort has been 
making for some time, and is very perceptible in this elec- 
tion, to remove this preliminary obstacle to ambition ; but it 
is not a very wise one, and does not work very pleasantly. 
The party will help, we are very often told, and sometimes it 
does help ; but usually the subscription for a seat is very like 
a subscription to hounds, it is very hard to collect, and when 
collected, self-respect is, to say the best of it, just a trifle 
ragged. Then we have reduced the pecuniary rewards of 
success in a style which is only wise if we wish office to be a 
monopoly of the rich. The pay in cash is not quite so bad as 
it is the fashion to call it, for it is pay given to men with 
establishments, is, as it were, extra pay, and in that sense is 
sufficient, but still by itself is no temptation. Nobody grows 
rich in office, and half the mental power which attains a Se- 
cretaryship would attain the first rank in any other profes- 
sion, except indeed the Army, in which we bravely give the 
preference to money over capacity ; and the Church, in which 
we piously decree that promotion shall depend on sheer {a- 
vouritism. The reward in social position is no doubt consi- 
derable, but it tends to diminieh, as the stupid rich crowd in ; 
and so, we fancy, does the desire to gain that particular re- 
ward. The plutocrats still thirst for it strongly, but it does 
not influence the ambitious and the competent as it did, or we 
should see the ambitious and the competent make efforts to 
which those made are child’s play. Every London seat may 
be said to be open to any such man if he has a thousand 
pounds, and the metropolitan seats nevertheless go begging, 
or, a8 in Marylebone, fall to people whom their supposed sup- 
porters by no means heartily admire. Moreover, to such so- 
cial advantage as a seat confers there is a counterpoise in the 
liability to criticism it involves. Life under a burning-glass is 
not in itself the pleasantest of lives, and with the growth of 
the press in power, ability, and watchfulness, every public 
man begins to live with the light concentrated upon his face, 
till half his strength is exhausted in keeping his eyes from the 
glare. And then the pay in power, most attractive reward 
of all, is, or rather appears to be, very small. The sweetness 
of power as an intellectual gratification depends, we take it, 
upon the degree in which it approaches pure volition. To 
command by willing—that, no doubt, is an immense luxury, 
the more a luxury the more a ruler thinks that his right of 
command is a benefit to the people whose welfare he 

esires. 

Nevertheless, rewards are comparative, and in spite of all 
drawbacks, of the limitations placed on power, of incessant 
criticism, of tedious delay caused by the exclusive use of per- 
suasion as the instrument of success, we question if any pro- 
fession open to an Englishman offers rewards comparable 
with those offered to the energetic, the strong, and the philan- 
thropic, by political life—life in the House of Commons. In 
every profession failure is failure, but success in the House, 
even moderate success, a success of esteem, success which en- 
titles you merely to courteous hearing, places you among the 
hundred, or, it may be, the half hundred who virtually hold 
in commission the greatest, the most conspicuous, the most 
varied of the sovereignties of earth. Power bas been limited, 
truly, of late years, but the range of that limited power has 
been marvellously extended. It seems a small thing to be 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, or India, or the War Office, 
or the Treasury, to have the privilege of making a reniark in 
writing which your superior must read but may disregard ; but 
that remark is made with full knowledge, that “ must read” 
means influence, taat that little bit of writing may profound- 
ly affect a policy which is building or destroying states, king- 
doms, and armies. The power of an English of 
State, so strictly limited in degree, is, perhaps, the widest in 
range which has ever, at least since the Roman Empire fell, 
been 0 by civili men, and it is enjoyed without 

Without that risk of insanity w. 
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the cup alike of Caesars and Czars, without danger of assassi- 
nation, without that, so to speak, seeming necessity of crime 
which is the curse of all absolute rulers, from Czars to com- 
mon slavebolders. Even Trajan is tempted to slaughter lest 
the Commonwealth suffer, but what disturbs the cool judg- 
ment of an English Great Mogul? What other profession of- 
fers anything like the same chance of such a reward? The 
Army, perhaps, to one man once in a couple of centuries. 
What career offere to any man, however able, the same chance 
of directly influencing history, using the terrible power of a 
great State as an instrument of his will, affecting for good or 
evil acte, measures, innovations which modify the future of the 
world? The greatest position conceivable by man is proba- 
bly that of “ Founder,” of one among the few who have ex- 
erted creative power on politics, Well, that is the position 
pro tanto of the English Member who can insert a new and 
considerable clause into an Education Act. Mr. Otway is not 
a very big person, only just belongs to the Century among 
whom power is in commission, yet just think of what he did 
when he secured the suppression of flogging in the Army! 
Every such man in his degree may help, really help, visibly 
help—if visibleness is any attraction—to overturn Govern- 
ments, remodel policies, forbid oppressions, urge on changes 
which affect kingdoms, raise or depress races, create or set in 
motion resistiess political machines. Is all that nothing, that 
itshould be better and more attractive to manage a few farms, 
or plead a few causes, or issue a few ecclesiastical charges, or 
even to win a few very problematical battles? The compari- 
800 with journalism, the alternative which our contemporary 
probably intended, is scarcely fair, for a journalist is in Eng- 
land a Member of Parliament out of doors, with this personal 
drawback, that he is invisible to the people whom he sways. 
Out of London and the London sets, who knows anything of 
the men who by their pens can modify or arrest an Act? We 
say nothing of a reward which we suspect has over most men 
an irresistible power, the “‘triumph and the vanity, the rap- 
ture of the strife” of debate, where victory or defeat come 
quick as in the theatre, and a nigbt may make of an insignifi- 
cance & name quoted throughout the world. Actors say there 
is no fasciva‘ion like that of acting—the applause comes back 
80 Instantly—and what is their reward to that of the man who 
feels the House sink slowly to the hush which shows him that 
bis brain is exercising for the moment the power next sweetest 
to that of creative volition, the power of instilling will into 
those who can will effectively. We say nothing of the chance 
of supreme autbority, authority like Palmerston’s, when his 
will was a distinct element in the movement of the world, for 
if there is one psychological fact of our time more marked 
than another, it is the decrease of vanity in the young. Real- 
ism is killing the old sanguineness of youth. There are no 
sucking Chancellors at the Bar, only intending Judges of 
County Courts, and men who in the old days would have 
dreamed of the White Staff now calculate coolly whether the 
sition of a promivent member is worth the bard work and 
ate hours the cffort for it will involve. But in spite of the 
atrocious literaluess of the new generation, of the tocressing 
annoyances of the preliminary work, of solvent cr icem, and 
of the limita*ions on power, political life in Ee gland i< sti) ih 
highest career open to an ambitious, an able, or a philaniro- 
pic man.—Spectator. 


— en 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NORWICH. 
INTERESTING TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

The Pacific Railroad. 


In the Geographical Section of the British Association for the 
advancement of science, on the 22nd ult, Mr. A. Wa ivington 
read a paper on an “Overland Route threuch British t-rritory 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” He urzed tha', if England 
did not stir in the matter, the Pacific Railroad, now on the 
point of being completed, would throw the carrying trade be- 
tween the East and Europe entirely into the hands of the United 
States, Mr. Waddington proposed that a railway should be 
made entirely through British territory, to start from Ottawa, the 
legislative capital of Canada, and proceed to Fort Garry, a dis- 
tance of 1,165 miles ; thence to Jasper’s House, at the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, a distance of 1,100 miles; and then from 
Jasper’s House, by the Yellow Head Pass, to toe head of Bute 
Inlet, opposite Vancouver's Island, a distance of 620 miles. The 
entire length of the line would be 2,885 miles. The cost of 
making this gigantic line, including station ac dation, en- 
gineering expenses, rolling stock, reserve fund, and contingen- 
cies, and allowing 10 per cent. for sideways, he roughly esti- 
mated at £27,000 000. Upon this point of cost Mr. Waddington 
said, “ We shall be told that such an outlay is far too great to 
be thought of. Bat what we have to consider is not merely the 
amount, but the object to be atcained, and whether that is com- 
mensurate With the outlay. If the commercial supremacy of 
England is at stake—and that has been pretty clearly shown— 
what are seven-and-twenty millions compared with the sad down- 
fall which must inevitably follow such a loss, and the decay and 
ruin of our country? Never was so large a sum of money more 
usefully, more wisely applied ; and in vaio might we ransack the 
history of our national debt to find a parallel. In times pasta 
single subsidy to some Continental potentate has often cost 
more.” Mr. Waddington suggested that a company might be 
formed to undertake the work by the offer of liberal grants of 
land, which, though at present of no value, might, in course of 





time, as the territory became settled, rise in value sufficient to 30 


pay the cost of the railroad. Another inducement would be to 
subsidize mail steamers in conneion with the line, and also to 
authorize the company to issue mortgage bonds to a certain 
amount, Government to pay the interest until the line became 
self-paying, which he thought would :e the case in about six 
years. With regard to supposed geographical difficulties, the 
coantry from Oitawa to Fort Garry, with the exception of a nar- 
row mountain range north of Lake Superior, was one vast level, 


he | sented their report to Parliament, but the same had not yet 


tem. They were convinced that they could not introduce even 
the decimal scale in the present system. It should be remem- 
bered that the metre was no longer an abstract idea or scientific 
conception. It was a definite length, the length of a concrete 
object deposited at the archives of the Paris Mint, and exactly 
copied in standards within our reach. The time was past for 
finding out the best natural unit, and we must be satisfied with 
what we bad got—viz., a unit really universal from its wide dif- 
fusion among modern nations. The committee were pleased to 
report that a Bill to establish metric weights and measures had 
been introduced by Mr. Ewart, and bad met with a most satis- 
factory reception from both sides of the House. Public opinion 
having manifested itself so strongly in favour of the metric sys- 
tem, the committee hoped that Her Majesty's Government would 
proceed further in the direction of introducing it as soon as it 
was practicable; and they urged that the Government sbould 
without delay adopt metric weights and measures in the Post- 
office, in the dock-yards, and in the Customs. Abroad, the 
metric system was making constant progress. During this year 
it was adopted in North Germany, and Austria was preparing 
to follow in the same course. With reterence to the measure- 
meat of tonnage, the committee had learnt that the Chancellor 
ot the North German Confederation, having moved the Federal 
Council that the presiding Power should be authorized to open 
negotiations with Great Britaiv, and subsequently with other 
maritime Powers, including the United States of America, for 
establishing an international system of ship measurement on the 
basis of the English system, the Council resolved that the pro- 
posed system should be based upon the metrical principle instead 
ofthe English tonnage, In Spain the metric system of weights 
and measures had been rendered compulsory from July 1, 1868; 
and the last meeting of the International Statistieal Congress, 
held at Florence, unanimo recommended the universal 
adoption of a uniform system OF weights and measures founded 
on the metric decimal system. As many as 13 countries, includ- 
ing France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, the Roman States, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Mexico, Chili, Brazil, New Granada, 
and other South American Republics, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of upwards of 146,000,000, had established one uniform 
decimal system founded on the metre. Seven more countries, 
with an aggregate population of 68,000,000 had also adopted 
parts of the same, while this country and the United States, 
having together 60,000,000, had introduced the same in a per- 
missive manner. In India, the Government of the Bengal pre- 
sidency recommended the adoption of the metric system as the 
best means of introducing simplicity and unity in the weights 
and measures of that vast empire. As regarded international 
coinage, the committee had already reported the result of two 
conferences held io Paris in June, 1867. A report of the official 
conference haviug been presented to Her Majesty’s Government, 
a Royal Commision was issued to consider and report upon the 
recommendations of the conference, and their adaptability to the 
circumstances of the United Kingdom, and whether it would be 
desirable to make any and what changes in the coinage of the 
United Kingdom, in order to establish, either wholly or parti- 
ally, such uniformity as the Conference had in contemplation. 
The commissioners had completed their labours, and pre- 


been published. A report of the Unofficial International Con- 
ference on Weights, Measures, and Coins had also been com 
municated by Professor Leone Levi to Lord Stanley and laid be- 
fore Parliament. During the year a Bill was presented to the 
United States Congress for placing the coinage in direct relation 
to tne French, by reducing the value of the half éagle 34 per 
cent., 80 that it might be worth 25f. The Bill was read a second 
time, and a clause was introduced granting compensation 
for the difference to holders of the existing coinage and 
of obligations in the existing currency; but the Bill stood 
over for consideration, probably till the report of the Royal 
Commission was made known. Canada bad introduced a Bill to 
the same effect. Spain had engagea to coin gold pieces of 10f. 
and 25f. The German Parliament had passed a resolution in 
favour of a decimal currency. Movemeots to some extent in 
the same direction had also been made in Austria and Italy. 
The committee were of opinion that, in the event of an interna- 
tional coiaage being agreed upon, it would be h'gh'y important 
to secure the publication of such information periodically and for 
all countries ; and they would recommend the same to the earn- 
est attention of the Board of Trade. In conclusion, the com- 
mittee expressed their opiuion that the great object at which 
they aimed was steadily advancing. 


Professor Leone Levi then read a paper on the “ Present State 
of the Question of International Coinage.” Having shown the 
practical character of the question at issue, ard the importance 
attached to it by the juries of international exhibitions, the Sta- 
tiscal Congresses, the Chambers of Commerce, the Society of 
Arts, and other public bodies, the Professor examined the re- 
spective advantages of either adopting a new unit altogether for 
all nations, or one of the existing units by all of them, or a cor- 
relation of all the different unite. The first plan, of adopting a 
piece of five or ten grains of gold as a new unit, would be impos- 
sible, because it would require a general recoinage of all na- 
tions. The second plan, that of choosing one from the existing 
uvits, was better, and the choice would depend on the number of 
persons among whom the same unit was already in circulation, 
the amount of coinage of the same already issued, and the re- 
lative convenience of the different systems. As regarded 
population, the pound was used by England, having 
30,000,000 ; the frane by France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
having 70,000,000; the dollar by the United States, having 
31,000,000 ; the florin by Austria, having 37,000,000; the thaler 
by Germany and Prussia, having 54,000,000; and the rouble 
by —_ Russia, having 54,000,000; and the rouble by Eu- 
ropean Russia, having 59,000,000, The franc, therefore, pre- 
vailed among the largest number of persons. As regarded 
trade, while the imports and exports ot England amounted to 
nearly £500,000,000, those of France, Italy, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland amounted to £480,000,000, and those of the United 





and fit for settlement; beyond Fort Garry the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan presented another extensive level of fertile country 
as far as Jasper’s Honse; and from that point the Rocky Moun- 
tains had to be traversed, and here the difficulties were far more 
serious; but a practical road bad been explored by the Yellow 
Head Paes, which has been pronounced available for a raijroad ; 
and then, following the cour:e of the Upper Fraser through the 
mountains, the line would cross the Chilcoaten valley, and reach 
Bute Inlet by another practical road through the cascade range. 
Mr. Waddington declared that the severity of the climate had 
been exaggerated, and that the claims of the Hadson’s Bay Com- 
pany would be open to arrangement; nor did he anticipate any 
difficulties with the United States arising from any spirit of ri- 
valry or jealousy. 





Uniformity in Weights, Measures, and Coinage. 


States to £105,000,000. Eogland here had a pre-eminence, al- 
though not so decided a one as some might imagine. As re- 
garded the amount of coinage issued, while up to 1850 the issue 
of gold coin in Eugland far exceeded that of France and the 


issued £197,000,000 of gold coinage; the United Kingdom, 


t was now intrinsically wortb. Could this be‘done? Should 
this compromise be accepted? The evil was that it would cause 
a great change in all the monetary systems; it would require us 
to lower, though in an infinitesimal manner, the gold standard, 
and yet leave all the existing units in existence, Accounts 
would still be kept in different ways; the divisional coins would 
in no wise agree, and we should not get a good decimal coinage. 
The professor thought that the 10f.-piece in gold of the value of 
100 pence (slightly diminished in their present relative value), 
with a unit of 100 francs, or £4., for larger financial operations, 
the best unit for all nations, Such a unit, divided into ten sil- 
ver pieces of tenpence each, would give also an excellent deci- 
mal coinage, producing immense facility in education and great 
ease ia circulation, Then we should have one unit identically 
alike everywhere, instead of the hundred unitsin existence ; and 
the identity would be obtained not only in the gold unit, but ia 
its subordinate coins of silver and copper, Allowing that the 
International Monetary Congress had immensely advanced the 
question, the committee trusted that the report of the Royal 
Jommission would rec d the holding of another confe- 
rence for the purpose of considering the possibility of sgreeing 
on one common system of coinage, instead of the proposed adap- 
tation of many systems, 
Sir J. Bowring argued for the decimalization of the sovereigns, 
because it represented all the commerce of the world, and 
bad gone forth with all the power of English enterprise and 
reputation. 
Atter some discussion, in which Mr, Fellowes, Mr. R. Daw- 
barn, Dr. Farr, Mr. Botley, and other gentlemen took part, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted, on the motion of 
Dr. Farr :—* The section adopts the report of the committee, 
accepts the metric system, and trusts that an adequate grant of 
mouey will be made by the Association to enable it to practi- 
cally carry out its objects.” 
——_—_ e —_—. 


THREE “ DISALLOWANCE” MANIFESTOES. 
IMPERIAL DISALLOWANCES. 





First, we subjoin an important despa'ch {rom the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Chandos, as Colonial Secretary, announcing that her 
Majesty “ disallows” the bill to reduce the salary of the Gover- 
nor General of the Dominion :— - 


Downing Street, 30th July, 1868. 
My Lord,—I have the honour to acknowledge your despatch, 
No. 85, of the 23rd May, transmitting a Bill passed by the Se- 
nate aud House of Commons of Canada, “ to fix the salary of the 
Governor-General,’ which Bill you bave reeerved for the signi- 
fication of her Majesty’s pleasure. 
I need scarcely say that it is with reluctance, and only on 
serious occasions, that the Queen's Government can advice her 
Majesty to withhold the Royal canction froma Bill which has 
passed two branches of the Canadian Parliament, The present, 
however, is a measure which has important bearings far beyond 
its first aspect, as a mere reduction of expenditure. 
The annual ealary of the Governor-Geveral was fixed at 
£10,000 so lately as last year by the Imperial Act of Union, 
Within the first few months of the existence of the new Parlia- 
ment of Canada, it is proposed to reduce that ealary to £6,500. 

I fear that the effect of such a reduction, if assented to, must 
be prejudicial to the interests of Canada, The Governor's sa- 
lary in the Colony of Victoria, is £10000 per anoum ; there are 
several colonies in which it is £7,000; in Canada the amount 
contemplated by the Bill under consideration, is £6500. In- 
stead of being, as it ought to be, an object of the higbert am- 
bition, the office of Governor-General is, by this proposal, placed, 
so far as salary is a standard of recognition, in the third class 
amongst Colonial Governments. 

The effect would be not merely to restrict her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in the choice of Governors Geveral, to those who may 
follow the career of Colonial Governors, as a profession, but 
further, to confine the choice, even amongst those, to gentlemen 
who are still rising, and would have to look to other places than 
Canada, as offering the highest reward for approved abilities and 
success. 

But the Governor-General is the Representative of the Queen, 
and the highest authority in a Dominion, vast in extent, occu- 
pied by several millions of people, comprising within itself va- 
rious Provinces recently brought together, which can only 
be knit into a mature and lasting whole by wise and concilia- 
tory administration, Nor is the position insulated. The Go- 
vernor-General is continually called upon to act on questions 
affecting International r2lations with the United States. The 
person who discharges such exalted functigns ought to possers 
not only sound jadgment and wide experience, but also an 
established public reputation, He should be qualified to exer- 
cise a moderating influence amongst the different Provinces 
composing the Union, and also to bear weight in his relations 
with the British Minister at Washington, and with the authorities 
of the great neighbouring republic. 

I am sure that the Queen’s advisers in this country, would at 
all times wish to obtain for Canada, a Governor-General so qua- 
lified, but they could not invite his services if the income of his 
office is not sufficient to meet the d ds on bis r , and 
to uphold, in a becoming manner, the dignity of the Queen’s Re- 
presentative in Canada. 

For these reasons her Majesty’s Government have felt it their 
duty to adviee her Majesty not to pass into Law, by giving the 
Royal assent, the Bill reserved for her Majesty’s pleasure, for 
the reduction of the Governor-General’s salary. 

have, &c., 
BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. 

Governor the Right Honourable Viscount Monck, &c., &., &. 








THE PROPOSED COLONY OF MANITOBA. 
Downing St., May 30th, 1868. 
Sm:—I am directed by the Duke of ror and 
Chandos to inform you that your letter of the 19th of Febrvary 
last, addressed to the Secretary of State for Foreign affairs, 
has been forwarded to this Department, and that his Grace 





United States, it bad not been so since that time. From 1793 | has also received a copy of a letter addressed by you to Mr. 
to 1866 France issued £262,000.000 of gold coin; the United| Angus Morrison, a member of the Canadian Parliament, 
Kingdom, from 1816 to 1866, £187,000,000; and the United | dated the 17th January last. 

States, from 1792 to 1849, £169,000,000. Since 1850 France had 


In these communications you explain the measures that 
have been taken for creating & so-called self-supporting Gov- 


£91,000,000; and the United States, £152,000,000. As regarded|ernment in Manitoba, within the territory of the Hudson’s 
the relative convenience of the different systems, it was a fact a Company. 

that while this country bad been for years labouring to introduce ‘ 

a decimal coinage France and the United States long possessed | creation of a separate Government in the manner set forth in 
it; while, moreover, for international purposes the pound was|these papers has no force in law, and that they have no 
too large a unit. In three, therefore, out of the four elements | authority to create or organize & Government or even to set 
France bad the advantage, and that justified the Congress to take | up Municipal Institutions (properly so-called) for themselves, 


he people of Manitoba are probably not aware that the 


In the Economic Science and Statistics Section, on the 24th, a|the French coin as a basis. But the Congress did not recom- without reference to the Hudson’s Bay Company or to the 
report was read from a committee appointed to consider the | mend the frane as a unit for all nations. Nor did it recommend | Crown. 


question of uniformity of moneys, weights, and measures. The 
committee ex 


their opinion that the only method of attain- 


the pound. Asa step in advance, it recommended a mode for 


Her Majesty’s Government are advised that there is no ob- 








ing the desired object would be the adoption of the metric sys- 


harmonizing the different systems in existence, according to|jection to the people of Manitoba voluntarily submitting 
which we should alter the pound to 20f. instead of 25f. 20c., as! themsel 


yes to Rules and Regulations which they may agree 
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to observe for the greater protection and improvement of the 
Territory in which they live, but which will have no force as 
regards others than those who have so submitted themselves. 

As it is inferred that the intention is to exercise jurisdiction 
over offenders in criminal cases, to levy taxes compulsorily, 
and to attempt to put in force other powers which can only 
be exercised by a properly constituted government, I am de- 
sired to warn you that you and your coadjutors are acting 
illegally in this matter, and that by the course which you are 
adopting you are incurring grave responsibilities. 

1 am Sir, your obedient servant, °°” 


The Nor’- Wester, in commenting upon the above despatch, 
says: 

In the preliminary steps taken by the people of Portage la 
Prairie to set in motion the machinery of a Government they 
knew, as wellas his Grace of Buckingham, that they could 
not exercise any legal jurisdiction without an empowering 
sanction from the Crown; but they thought, as there was no 
legally existing Government, that the best method of obtain- 
ing one would be to take some preliminary steps for its for- 
mation, a3 that would tend toward showing her Majesty’s 
Goverament that there was a unanimity of sentiment and 
feeling, with regard to such a measure amongthem. And be- 
lieving that the, had as much right to protection from the 
Home Government as a few captives in Abyssinia, they ap- 
plied in due form for that protection and the proper sanction 
of the Crown to enable them {p exercise a loyal and deep felt 
allegiance. 

There was no feeling exhibited other than that of true 
loyalty to their beloved Queen, They merely asked for the 
priceless boon, so necessary for their well being, a firm ad- 
ministration of criminal and civil law. They asked for bread 
and received a stone. And so it will be as long as the present 
Hebrew administration has possession of her Majesty’s con- 
fidence, 





DOMINION DISALLOWANCE, 


Also, a despatch from the Secretary of State for the Dominion 
of Canada was laid before the Nova Scotia Legislature recently, 
embodying « memorandum by the Minister of Justice relative 
to the “ disallowance,” by the Dominion Government, of acts 
passed by the Local Legislatures. This memorandum, which 
has been approved by order in Council, reads as follows :— 


The undersigned begs to submit for the consideration of 
your Excellency, that it is expedient to settle the course to be 
ee with respect to the Acts passed by the Provincial 

evislatures, 

The same powers of disallowance as have always belonged 
to the Imperial Government, with respect to the Acts passed 
by Colonial Legisla'ures, have been conferred, by the Union 
Act, on the Goveroment of Canada. Of late years Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has not, as a general rule, interfered with 
the legislation of C»!onies baving Representative Institutions 
and Kesponsible Government, except in the cases specially 
mentioned in the instructions to the Provinces, and in matters 
of Imperial and not merely local interest. 

Under tie present constitution of Canada, the General Gov- 
ernment will be called upon to consider the propriety of Al- 
lowance or Disallowance of the Provincial Acts much more 
frequently than Her Majesty’s Government has been with re- 
spect to colonial enactments. 

In deciding whether any Act of a Provincial Legislature 
should be disallowed or sanctioned, the Government must 
not only consider whether it affects the interests of the whole 
Dominion or not, but also whether it be unconstitutioral, 
whether it exceeds the jurisdiction conferred on Local Legis- 
latures, and in cases where the jurisdiction is concurrent, 
whether it clashes with the legislation of the General Parlia- 
ment. As it is of importance that the course of Local Legislation 
should be inte:fered with as little as possible, and the power 
of Disallowance exercised with great caution, and only in 
cases where the law and general interes‘s of the Domivion 
imperatively demand it, the undersigned recommends that the 
following course be pursued :— 

That on the receipt, by Your pe oe the Acts passed 
in any Province they be referred to the Minister of Jus'ice for 
report, and that he, with all convenient speed, do report as to 
those Acts which he considers free from objections of any 
kind ; and if such report be approved of by Your Excellency 
in Council, that such approval be forthwith communicated to 
the Proviacial Governments. 

That be make a separate report or separate reports on those 
Acts which he may consider :— 

1st. As being altogether illegal or unconstitutional. 

2nd. As illegal or unconstitutional in part. 

8rd. In cases of concurrent jurisdiction as clashing with the 
legislation of the General Parliament. 

« 4th, As affecting the interests of the Dominion generally. 

And that in such report or reports he give his reasons for 
his opinions, That where a measure is considered only par- 
tially defective, or where objectionable as being prejudicial to 
the general interests of the Dominion, or as clashing with its 
legislation, communication should be had with the Provincial 
Government with respect to such measure, and that in such 
case the Act should not be Disallowed, if the general interests 
permit such a course, until the Local Government has an op- 
portunity of considering and discussing the objections taken, 
and the Legislature bas also an opportunity of remedy- 
ing the defect found to exist. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


Joun A. MacDona.p, 


—_—_—_—> ___—_—_ 


Sirk RouNDELL PaLMER oN THE IRISH CaURCH.—The 
political event of a very dull week has been the publication of 
Sir Roundell Palmer’s speech to the electors of Rich d 
upon the Irish Church. We have analyzed it elsewhere, but 
we may describe it in brief as a pro to disestablish with- 
out disendowing. Sir Roundell makes mincemeat of most of 
the objections to Mr. Gladstone’s plan, derides the argument 
trom the Treaty of Union, declares that the Coronation Oath 
cannot bind the Sovereign to oppose her people, denies the 
obligation of every State to announce and support its creed, 
characterizes most of the talk about the supremacy of the 
Crown as “nonsense,” but is firm on the pounds, shillings, 
and pence. ‘lithe “ belongs’ to the Irish Church, and ought 
not to be taken away until it has been “ forfeited,” a word 
used, we imagine, in its strictest legalsense. To take it away 
is “ confiscation.” The entire speech is that of a lawyer, and 
a very Conservative lawyer too, who is friendly to Mr. Giad- 
stone, and wishes to be just to all men, unless, indeed, they 
happen to be Catholic payers of tithe. Its main effect will be 
to make Liberals question whether it is wise to give the Irish 
Chureh anythin the grants made by private indivi- 
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duals, lest they should be admitting the claim of a Corporation 
to property ‘** belonging” to the State.—Spectator. 





Lorp Mayo, GovERNOR oF INp1A.—The rumoured selection 
of Lord Mayo for the Indian Vice-royalty has been confirmed. 
He mentioned it himself in a speech to the electors of Cocker- 
mouth, as his reason for not again requesting their suffrages. 
It is said that he will proceed to India early in November, and 
travel via Bombay, so reaching Calcutta, if the Liberal Minis- 
try does not interfere, about the beginning of January, when 
Sir Jobn Lawrence’s term of office expires. 
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European News. 

The course pursued by American Minister Johnson, since 
his arrival in Eogland, goes to prove that public expectation 
in reference to that Hon. gentleman’s conciliatory inc!inations, 
is likely to be fully realized. In a series of speeches delivered 
at Sheffield during the past week, Mr. Johnson expressed 
himself most warmly in favour of a reconciliation of all ex- 
isting differences between England and America, but took 
occasion to assert the general homogeneousness of the Ameri- 
can nation—claiming that the constantly in-flowing tide of 
emigration is quickly absorbed, and at once tranformed into 
a portion of the English-speaking whole. Mr. Roebuck has 
since replied to this assertion through the 7imes, but, owing 
to his tone and general style of argument, this somewhat self- 
opinionated M.P. has been rather roughly handled by his own 
countrymen—notwithstanding the general soundness of his 
position. In fact Mr. Johnson is exceedingly popular in Eng- 
land already ; and he may do much to bring about a better 
feeling, if not the actual settlement of all open accounts be- 
tween the two countries. 

We observe that Her Majesty, the Queen, arrived in Paris 
from Switzerland on the morning of the 10th, and after tarry- 
ing a few hours—during which time she was the guest of 
Lord Lyons—Her Majesty set out for England, via Cherbourg. 
The Emperor—who has just been reviewing his crack Regi- 
ments at camp Chalons—it is now rumoured in Parie, has 
finally consented to grant an interview to the Queen of Spain ; 
but no particulars as to the time and place of meeting are yot 
given. It is also reported that Italy has requested France to 
withdraw her troops from Rome; and that General Garibaldj 
has left Caprera for Naples, to attend a congress of European 
Liberals. 

We further notice that an international convention of work- 
ingmen has been recently held at Brussels. After consider- 
able discussion it was resolved that, “in the opinion of the 
convention workingmen cannot attain complete emancipation 
from the oppression, of employers through the means 
merely of local strikes; that all strikes should 
be subject to a code of uniform rules and _ re- 
gulations; that councils of arbitration be formed to 
settle differences between the employer and the 
employed ; and, finally, that trade societies be established in 
those countries where they do not now exist, and that all such 
societies be organized so as to be able to act in close connec- 
tion and concert with one another for the general improve- 
ment of the status of the workingmen throughout Europe.” 

King William of Prussia, with a large staff of officers, left 
Berlin on the 8th inst., on a tour of military inspection 
throughout the North German States. A prospectus of a new 
telegraphic line to connect Portugal and the United States, 
under the title of the People’s Cable, bas been issued. At a 
dinner given in Vienna, recently, Baron Beust made a speech 
of a reassuring and pacific nature. He declared that the de- 
velopment of liberal principles was the aim of the State, and 
that the prospects for the future of Austria and Europe were 
eminently peaceful. 

Returning to England, we baye further to note that Mr. 
Disraeli’s “ no-Popery” cry has been taken advantage of by 
the notorious lecturer, Murphy, who now offers himself as a 
candidate for Parliament to represent the city of Manchester. 
Already serious rioting has occurred, and the excitement 
is said to still run high there. The Protestant Archbishop of 
Armagh, another of the Premier's supporters, who occupies 
the responsible position of Primate of Ireland, at a visitation 
in his diocese, recently predicted, that the dizestablishment of 
the Irish Church would cause a dissolution of the Union, and 
would make Ireland a separate State. The people of the Uni- 
ted Kirgdom will be slow to believe any such assertions, how- 
ever. The famous St. Leger races came off on the 9th,and the 
grand sweepstakes was won by Mr. W. Graham's chestnut 
filly, Formosa, who will be remembered as the winner of the 
Oaks at the Epsom summer meeting. It is now announced 
that the proposed race between the American yacht Sappho 
and the English yacht Aline, will not occur on account of the 
Aline having been laid up for the season. The death of the 
Emir of Bokhara is announced from St. Petersburg. 


A Change of Ministry Inevitable. 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of British Con- 
stitutional Government is undoubtedly to be found in the 
well-established doctrine, that no Ministry can long continue 
to exist which administers the affairs of Government in op- 
position to the well-understood wishes of the most intelligent 
and influential portion of the people governed. In fact, this 
may be sald to be the safety-valve of that British Con- 
stitutional liberty, which not only commands the respect of 
the civilized world, but also secures the willing obedience of 
hundreds of millions of the human race. And, when we say 








“ British Constitutional liberty,” we mean something very 
different from that “ American Democratic license)’ which 
obtains about us; snd which we hope never to see adopted in 
the British Provinces north of ua. These provinces, now 
constituting the Dominion of Canada, have deliberately 
chosen as their pattern the British Constitution ; and in so 
doing have undoubtedly done wisely. Had they conformed 
more exactly to its teachings in the immediate past, they 
would have been much better off to-day, politically. But 
now that these provinces sre organized upon such consti- 
tutional theory, the Ministry of the day wil! do well to remem- 
ber the first principle of that theory, and keep steadily in 
view the needs as well as the wishes of the communities over 
which the New Government now extents its sway. 

We cannot but regret that the true spirit of British consti- 
tutional freedom was originally departed from in our 
new North American Dominion—we mean in the method of 
carrying confederation originally—yet when we consider who 
the present illustrators of that system in the Mother country 
are, we Co not 80 much wonder that errors have been recently 
committed on this side of the water. The present Premier 
of Great Britain has not only “ educated” his own party intoan 
entirely new conservatism, but he bas also launched that 
party on an unknown sea, the navigation of which they may 
find much more perilous than their reckless leader and 
educator at first imagined. Buta new election is at hand in 
the Motherland, and we certa‘nly do not regret it. It is quite 
evident that a change of ministry is now needed in the United 
Kingdom proper, as well as in the United Provinces of Ameri- 
ca; and we are quite sure an early change will come on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The old high Tory doctrines of George 
lil.’s time would seem to be reviving, if we may judge 
from the tone of the many “ disallowance” manifestoes which 
are now appearing. And this is the most dangerous feature 
of all. We print three late despatches elsewhere, and, 
so far as relates to the Imperial “disallowances,” we 
have nothing to say—except that they are both un- 
wise and uncalled for. But why the Dominion Premier 
should defiantly—and quite unnecessarily—flaunt his new 
flag of authority in the very face and eyes of the dissaiisfied 
and intemperately agitated Nova-Scotians, is quite beyond our 
comprehension. The fact is, governmental affairs in the New 
Dominion could not have been managed with much less skill 
and judgment, during the past year, than they have been ; 
and either an early change of ministry must now ensue, or an 
eventual di-1p'ion of the newly formed Dominion will actually 
become iuesi sble. We are sorry to have to pen these words, 
but viewing all the facts, coupled with the late unwise, and 
injudicious action, of both the Colonial Secretary and the Do- 
minion Premier, we are unwillingly forced to this conclusion. 
Of course no change of Ministry can now be effected in Ca- 
nada until Parliament meets—and that will doubtless be de- 
ferred to as late a date es possible ; but we hope ere that tran- 
spires, a change will be brought about in the Imperial re- 
gime, by which the nation may secure the services of, at least, 
a competent Colonial Secretary. The Duke of Buckingham 
has already abundantly proven his incompetency for that re- 
sponsible position, and the first Premier of the New Domin- 
ion is rapidly convincing the British American public that he 
is not the man for the emergency. All things considered, we 
see safety only in a change of administration, not in 
England alone, but in Canada also. In the meantime, we 
hope the expenditure of money on the Intercolonial Road, 
will be made on such portions of the line as may eventually 
serve the purpose of a more central and feasible route than 
the one now said to have been adopted by the existing go- 
vernment. Canada does not need any more such public 
works asthe Kideau Canal, for instancc—which route cost 
the Imperial Government a considerable sum of money, but 
has never yet repaid the cost of simply keepiog it in repair. 





‘The Two Sexes of Man.” 

In thie day of the universal discussion of all sorts of sub- 
jects by all sorts of people, that of the rights, or wrongs, of 
woman is not likely to want for a thorougb, if not always an 
intelligent, ventilation. Not to speak of the many so-called 
strong-minded members of the opposite sex who periodically 
appeal to the public in behalf of their favourite theories, 
there are several men well known in politics, literature and 
science who do not disdain to become the champions of what 
they assure us is the oppressed portion of humanity. The 
most prominent among these is probably Mr. Stuart Mill, who 
frequently addresses the House of Commons upon this inter- 
esting subject. The latest advocate of the cause, however, is 
a woman, not a map, and she addresses herself to no less dis- 
tinguished an assembly than the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, recently in session at Norwich. 
Before this learned body, a Miss Becker read a paper “On 
the Supposed Differences in the Minds of the Two Sexes of 
Man.” By her title, it will be seen, the fair disputant disin- 
genuously begs several of the very questions at issue. She 
hints that the mental differences are imaginary, and that if 
any differences exist at all they are purely physical. While 
not adopting the frequently offensive tone of female dis- 
putants on the same subject, Miss Becker reiterates the 
old complaints that girls are debarred from a good education, 
while boys are provided with every facility for mental 
discipline ; and that women are denied all share in the go- 
vernment of the country by being declared incapable of voting. 
She disputed that there was any basis of reason or of natural 
justice in this, and undertook to maintain three proposi- 
tions, viz: “1. That the attribute of sex does not extend to 
mind, that there is no distinction between the intellects of 
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men and women corresponding to and dependent on the 
special organization of their bodies; 2, that any broad marks 
of distinction which may at the present time be observed to 
exist between the minds of men collectively, are fairly trace- 
able to the influence of the different circumstances under 
which they pass their lives, and cannot be proved to inhere in 
each class in virtue of sex; 3, that, in spite of the external 
circumstances which tend to cause divergence in the tone of 
mind, habits of thought, and opinions ot men and women, it is 
a matter of fact that these do not differ more among persons 
of opposite sexes than they do among persons of the same 
sex.” Judging from the reports of Miss Becker’s address, she 
failed to maintain her propositions, which may be resolved 
into the general thesis, that there is no such thing as sex in 
mind. But, supposing the proposition proved, what results ? 
Let us allow, for the nonce, that the female mind is equally 
acute, equally powerful with the male mind, and we see no 
harm in allowing the fact as an abstract proposition ; but can 
Miss Becker properly draw the conclusions she reaches, even 
if her, premises are granted? Because the male and female 
mind, so to speak, may be equaily comprehensive, does it 
follow that women can occupy the same walks of life, or gain 
success in the same professions that men can? By no means, 
and here is the fatal flaw in -Miss’ Becker’s logical armor. 
Although the mind may be the same in both sexes, that mind 
is acted on by entirely different physical conditions, 
the woman is unqualified 


and thus 


pursuits. To cope with man 


successfully with her male competitor. 


cison of this controversy. 


ted to her. 


Miss Becker was listened to with the utmost attention 
by the members of the Section before which she read, and her 
essay was made the subject of a debate more or less relevant 
to the question at issue. The subject has also been taken up 
generally by the English Press, and if Miss Becker has suc- 
ceeded in nothing else, she has at |cast attracted general atten- 
tion to the cause she espouses, and this may prove the first step 
in the great reform of which she certainly is an earnest and 


doubtless sincere advocate. 
——_e—_——_ 


CURRENT TOPICS, 


It will interest those interested in the cause of education in 
Awmerica, to know that, by a recent enactment, all the opportuni- 
ties and privileges of the University of Oxford are now to be 
enjoyed upon payment of the entrance fee of five pounds, and 
The candidate must 
bring with him a character, the consent of his parents, and as 
much preparation as is implied by his having risen to the second- 
class of a second-rate grammar school, under a respectable se- 
cond-rate master; and the London journals assert that every 
town in the kingdom ought to have dozens of young men quali- 


the yearly payment of three pounds ten. 


fied to avail themselves of this most liberal offer. 


dents will be termed “‘ unattached undergraduates,” and will be 
under the instruction of tutors the same as the majority of their 
fellow studente. This new arrangement, by which the best of 
Universities is thrown open to all who may accept the invitation, 
at a nominal sum for tuition, places the youth of Great Britain 
on a far more favoured footing than those of the United States. 
Here education is che. p enough, such as it is ; ang for the great 
majority who only need a hasty preparation for commercial pur- 
suits, it answers all purposes ; but for those who aim higher, and 
have the time and inclination to thoroughly cultivate their in- 
tellects, there is a serious want of means to attain that com- 
mendable end. The American colleges are generally as super- 
ficial as they are numerous, and the educational standard is 
low. Itis a lamentable fact that many graduates who in due 
course receive their B.A.’s, are unable to translate the language 
What would many earnest 
ity that could be 
it is said 
by some that American youth have not time to devote 
to study and thus reach the high standard of scholarship in Eng- 
lish universities ; but that argument rather applied to the Ameri- 
ca of fifty years ago than to the America of to-day. There exists 
now a privileged class in the Republic whose claims are based | crew had beea obtained f:om Gibraltar. 
purely on wealth, but the sons of men of this class are often 
desirous of availing themselves of educational advantages not 
enjoyed on this side the Atlantic, Thus we see them going to 
Germany where they may become intellectually strong, but where 
they too frequently become morally weak from imbibing too 
much of the trancendentalism of that speculative land. What is| British government. 
needed in America is a great edacational institution furnishing 
the advantages that are now Only to be found abroad, and the! authorities will some day be compelled to settle, 


in which their diplomas are written. 
young men h 
attended at only a nominal cost? 


not give for an Oxford Univ 


We know 


for the man’s 
the woman 
have the man’s sirength, and it is simply because she 
Jacks this that it is a physical impossibility for her to compete 
We will not dwell 
upon the influence of the body upon the mind, as it is too 
generally admitted to need elaborate argument; but it will 
at once be seen that it must play an important part in the de- 
It is not enough for woman to be 
man’s equal in mind to enable her to engage successfully in 
his pursuits; she must also equal him in physical endurance. 
That she does not do this is sufficient proof for us that the 
Creator never intended her to mingle in those avocations. On 
the contrary, has He not given her a special mission—Mater- 
nity—which is incompatible with and antagonistic to them? 
We are free to admit tbat the social condition of woman is not 
what it should be, and that this is in a great measure the fault 
of man ; but we do not sce any possible amelioration in the 
carrying out of the ideas of reformers of Miss Becker’s way of 
thinking. Much can be done for woman, but it must be in the 
line of what may not improperly be calle’ her legitimate 
sphere of action, not out of it; and the stronger her 
intellect the better will she be able to perform the work allot- 


American who will devote his life to labouring for the establish- 





native land. 


immediate occasion of the crime is certainly an outrage on al 
reason, equity and good feeling. 


right or privilege of the tenant. 
of rates and taxes, “ notwithstanding any Act of Parliament tc 
the legislature had intended t» secure to him, 


deprived himself of all claim for emblements, or growing crops 


the door of his dwelling-house was to be deemed good service 
he was not to make the slighest improvement, down to the con 


himself, at 21 days’ notice. 


fusal he proceeded to carry out his threat, and, as if to produc 


ceeded to serve the notices of ejectment himself, 


culminated in murder. 
have the premises well understood. 


let it be set down as such and not be represented as partakin 
of a political character which it clearly did not, 


lence to answer for already without needlessly adding to the lon 


the rights of his class. From all the evidence it would seem t 
be a very simple case of unjustifiable oppression on one side, an 
equally unjustifiable revenge on the other. 
character for ulterior ends, ig to pervert the facts, 





It would seem as if the Spanish authorities were determined to 


table. Notwithstanding the fact that the Zornado caze still re 


ous a character that the Home government cannot with dignit 
allow it to pase without earnest remonstrance. 
Fanny. 


boarded by a@ Spanish guarda-costa off Europa Poiot. Th 


She reached Oran on the 21st, discharged her cargo, and agai 


lia, came along-ide, and bailing the Funny, asked where sh 
came from. The master replied that the schooner came fro 
Oran and was destined for Carthagena with passengers and 


was then announeed on board the revenue boat that th 


After this, the captain of the Amalia ordered the Fanny to fo 
anchorage at Carthage:a. 
Fanny and said he suspected the vessel of being a p'rate; an 


at the expiration of the quarantine, the Eoglish crew were take 


the port authorities professed to be dissatisfied with them, an 
sent the entire crew to jail. 








ment of such an institution will indeed deserve well of his 


Later advices from Ireland indicate that the recent shocking 
murders in Tipperary are to be ascribed to exceptional causes, 
and must not be taken as bearing in any way upon the general 
relations of landlords and tenants, From all sides we have evi- 
dence that Mr. William Scully had been an extremely “ hard} been changed, and for the worse. 
man,” that he had borne no pleasant reputation among either | Parts are filled as follows: Nell and the Marchioness, Lotta ; 
the tenantry or the gentry of bis county, and that he had broken | Grandfather Trent, Mr. T. Hind; Dick Swiveller, Mr. C. Fisher ; 
one of the few links which would still bave united him to his petting — gt ag —o cs hog 
poorer neighbours by abjuring the Roman Catholic faith. The 7 oan aa ‘ . . : 


Mr. Scully proposed for the 
acceptance of all bis tenants a new form of lease, which would 
certainly have defined the relations of landlord and tenant, but 
which would have attained this simplicity by abolishing every | first production of the picce 


He would have 


he was to surrender the tenancy at any quarter-day after the 
service of a 21 days’ notice, and the posting of such a noticc on 


the greatest possible amount of personal exasperation, he pro- 


Irish agitators | beth. 
both in this country and in Ireland, haye enough deeds of vio- 


list, The Scully murder was a most deplorable one, and it is to | Occasion of her first appcaran 
be hoped that the perpetrators will be speedily brought to justice; theatre in the summer of lus year, aud, 4 that personation has 
but let them not be elevated to the honours of a political martyr. not been materially altered, we have but little to add to our then 
dom, nor their victim paraded as one who had fallen battling for 


render hostilities between that country and Great Britain inevi- 


The latest in-|S@@ius such as Ristori’s 
stance of this petty tyranny, is that of the British schooner he Gam gone, s08 we 
On the 16th of June last, the Funny was three times 


Fanny returned to Gibraltar, and finally left that port, under 
convoy of Her Majesty's ship Skylark, for her destination, Oran, 


sailed on the 19th of July, bound for Carthagena, with a cargo of | that no longer actually exists. 
barley and 17 passengers on board. The Fanny arrived off the | Lander as one of the most deserving actresses on the American 
Spanish coast on the 22d. When five miles off Carthagena, at] Stage, we are unable to leave out of the account these items 
about half-past four, a.m., a Spanish revenue falucho, the Ama- which tell so powerfully against her. 


cargo of barley, at the same time hoisting the Englishensign. It 


Fanny wes a lawful prize, and orders were given to get the 
gun ready to fire, in view of meeting any possible opposition. | nights of “ Foul Play” are announced at the New York theatre, 


to the port office tofgive evidence. Although the master of the 
Fanny declares that the ship’s papers were perfectly correct, 


They were kept in close confine. 
ment for thirty hours, at the end of which time they were set at | dramas. The engagement of this artiste terminates on the 26th 
liberty, the Spanish local officials informiug the sailors that inst., and on the 28th the Lydia Thompson Burlesque Company 
they had cause to be thankful to the Queen of Spain for her appears for the first time in America, concerning which popular 
lenity towards them. The Funny was, however, detained at curiosity may be said to be on the Up-toe of expectation, 

Carthagena until the certificates of baptism of every man in the 
It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the British consul at Carthagena has protested most 
strongly against these high handed proceedings. It remains to : 
be seen whether the Spanish government will promptly set the of Nova Scotia to the Confederation, says: “ They hav 


Drama. 
The only novelty of the week has been the revival at Wallack’s 
of “ Little Nell and the Marchioness,” the dramatization of se- 
veral incidents in the ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop,” by Mr. Brougham, 
which had so successful ajrun last summer. Although put upon 
the stage with the attention to details to which Manager Moss 
has accustomed us, so far as scenic illusion goes, the cast has 
As played now the leading 


well; Mrs. Quilp, Mra. W. Winter; Mrs. Jarley, Miss Phillips ; 
Sally Barss, Miss C. Carman. Of these only Lotta, T. Hind, H. 
Coleman, J. W. Leonard and Mrs, Winter now fill the parts origi- 
nally played by them, and of them it is only necessary to reiterate 
the encomiums we passed upon their several personations at the 
Mr. Charles Fisher’s Dick Swiveller 


l 


The tenant would have bound | is an admirable piece of acting, the character being, in fact, al- 
himeelf to pay the rent free of almost all deductions on account | ™0St created anew in his hands. 


The delightful vagabondism, the 
» good humour and the kind-beartedness of this merry philoso- 


the contrary ;” so that he would even have abandoned rights which pher are all taithfully reproduced, but Mr. Fisher suffers in com- 
; 


parison with the admirable personation of Mr. Williamson, now no 
longer connected with this theatre, from pbysical causes over 
>| which this admirable’ artist of cours@has no control. To speak 
plainly, Mr. Fisher is far too old, and no knack of 
“ making-up’’ known to the stage can rejuvenate him sufficiently 
;| for the part. Itis a comparatively easy matter to make young 
-}men old by mimic art—witness the admirable make-up of the 


struction of a fence or a drain, without written permission from | French actor, Francis, at Niblo’s—but the same art is poten 
his landlord; and the only compensating privilege be would only to a certain extent in removing the traces that Time has 
have been allowed was that of surrendering his farm, or evicting left, and in the case of Mr. Fisher it only succeeds in makiag him 
It was not at first credited, even in 
Ireland, that such terms could have been proposed. Mr. Scully, 
however, offered the alternative of acceptance, or eviction ; on re 


look absurd. The contrast, too, with Lotta, who is so 
petite, is not agreeable, Mr. Fisher being as much above 
the medium heighth of menas Lotta is below that of women, 
These may seem trifles, but they mar the dramatic illusion and 
€ | spoil the effect of the best scenes. As we are on the subject of 
“making up,” and personal appearance, we may remark ‘that 


The conse_| Miss Phillips horribly disfigures herself without cause as Mrs, 
quence was that a long-standing personal animosity was in- | Jarley. 
flamed to passionate hatred, and hatred, at an unhappy moment, | 54l/y Brass, Miss C. Carman is a sad falling off from the excel- 

It should not be eupposed that we are lent personation to which we were accustomed last summer, 
seeking to palliate the crime, but it is well in all controversies to Apart from these drawbacks, the performance is a very pleasing 
If the Scully affair entirely 
grew out of a personal difficulty between landlord and tenants, 


Her face presents a most repulsive appearance. As 


one, and successfully ends the engagement of the vivacious Lotta 
which terminates with this evening’s performance. There will 
also be a matinée this afternoon. 

8] At the Broadway theatre Mrs. Lander is still personating Eliza- 
She is supported by the stock company, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. J. H. Taylor, who plays his usual réle of Essex, Of 
g | Mrs. Lander’s personation we spoke at considerable length on the 
» in the character at the French 


recorded impressions. Were Mrs. Lander’s tonception of the 
character original with herself, her performance would certainly 
be a very remarkable one ; but viewed as a copy of a still greater 
personation, it only rises to the level of a clever imitation. We 


0 
d 


To give it any other | are aware that in saying this, we chall offend this excellent ar- 


tiste’s many warm admirers who claim for her originality of con- 
ception, but a patient attendance on several performances has 
failed to reveal to us any readings not adopted by her great predes 
cessor in the same part. Acide from this itis difficult to compare 
the representation ofan lialian with that of an English tragedy— 


mains in a most critical and unsettled condition, the British mer- | the foreign tongue, the aspect of the actors, and their very man- 
chant marine is constantly exposed to treatment of so outrage- | nerisms throw a sheen of unreality around the entire performance, 


y | ¢Specially when the central figure of the piece is illumined by 
Translated Into the vernacular, 
think the most talented of 
would find it difficult 
to revive it. Instead of the nameless impressions that 
weave, as it were, links of steel around the listener 
at the Italien representation, everything is hard, repulsive and 
real at the English performance, and the actors in the latter case 
0 | have to struggle to re-create by the foree of their art an ensemble 
While doing all jasiice to Mrs, 


our English-epeaking actresses 


We have no desire to inati- 
a | tute odious comparisons, but we cannot at will lower a standard 
which the performances of a great artist has already set up, and if 
Mrs, Lander prefers to challeoge a comparison with that standard 
rather than to essay a really new part, it is her own 
and not the critic’s fault. ‘ Elizabeth’’ is very carefully 
€ | mounted, and there is less to offend the taste than is usual in the 
production of legitimate dramas on the local stage. The last 


a 


]- | It is to be succeeded by Mr. Charles Gayler’s new dramatization, 


low, and the schooner thus escorted was taken to the quarantine | ‘‘ Out of the Streets.” At Wood’s Museum, Miss Maggie Mitchell 
During the performance of the three has “ reconstructed "’ the finale of her new drama, “ Lorle,” and 
days’ quarantine, the captain of the port came alongside the the heroine now dies to the never-ending regret of her repentant 


a husband. We have not seen the last act since the change, but 
the idea of an arbitrary alteration strikes one comically. Such 
changes may at times be possible, but the play must be carelessly 
constructed indeed that will allow of such violence, It, however, 
mstters but little how “‘ Lorie” may be cut or carved, as when it 
d | has served the purposes of its fair owner, it will be consigned to 
literary oblivion, as will all of Miss Mitchell’s one-part melo- 





> 


Facts and Hancies. 
The London Spectator speaking of the dislike of the people 


had 


matter right by making an ampie apology and rebuking its pi- hard measure—the necessity being Imperial—and should be 
ratical officials, or pay no attention to the just complaints of the | V°"Y tenderly treated.” —-——M. Duruy, the French M vister 

If the latter course is taken, the case of of Public Instruction, has promised that in three months eym- 
the Funny must be added to the long account which the Spanish | 2#*' shall be established in every college in France.———— 
The Postmaster-General of England, in a report upon the eta- 
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tistics of the Post Office for 1867, mentions that the custom of 
sending valentines is by no means on the decrease. On the 
contrary, the number rose from 997,900 in 1866 to 1,119,142 in 
1867. Most of them are sent from London, and the number 
of them posted in the Western district is larger than that in 
apy other district of the capital, probably from the great pum- 
ber of country servants there congregated. The 
following are the salaries of some of the principal officials of 
the French Empire :—M. Vaillant, Minister of the Emperor’s 
Household. £9,000 per annum ; M. Troplong, President of the 
Senate, £8,000; the Minister of War, £8,000; Marsbal M‘Mahon, 
£7,500; the Archbishop of Paris, over £7,000; M. Rouher, the 
Chief Minister of State, £6,000.———-————Prince Gortscha- 
koff is about to visit Switzerland, not, it is asserted, to repose 
from his fatigue among the scevery of Helvetia, but in order 
that he may bave an interview with Lord Stanley.— 
We learn through private advices—says a London paper— 
tha’ the Emperor Napoleon bas invented a single-rail railway, 
which is now working satisfac'orily between the villages of 
Raincy and Montfermei!, near Paris. No description of the 
improvement has yet been published. The Ballad 
Society of London, which at first intended to begin its publi- 
cations in 1869, finds its work so forward that it will now be 
gin in 1868. In December, therefore, members may expect 
Part L. of the Civil War Ballads, from the King’s Pamphlets, 
edited by Dr. Rimbault; and Part L. of the Roxburghe Bal- 
lade, edited by Mr. William, Chappell————A new weekly 
journal, called La Cloche, has appeared in Paris. It is in the 
seme form. as La Lanterne. Its editor calls himself “ Ferra- 
gus,” a psendopym borrowed from one of Balzac’s novels, 
——The Journal de Paris says that the presence of the 
King of Holland in Switzerland is attributed to a Cesire to 
make the Queen and Lord Stanley perscra'ly favourable to 
the projected alliance between France, Belgium, and Holland. 
——The Marquis of Downshirr, whose death has just oc- 
curred, was remarkable for his immense physical strength 
even when quite young; and it is said that he once killed a 
“hargce ’ by a single blow of his fist in a quarrel when at 
College A “Cork Derby” is spoken of, a number of 
persons in that city having met to establish a race by that 
name.—_—————The Figaro bas the following dpropos ot the 
confinement of the Princess Mary of Cambridge—* La Prin- 
cesse de Reck, née Duchesse de Cambridge, est accouchée d’un 
fils.” ——The pheasantries at Fontainebleau, situated on 
the road to Orleans, have been very considerably enlarged, 
and pheasant hatching has succeeded well in the reserved 
park. The young birds are estimated at about 7,000, of which 
number it is expected to rear at Jeast 5,000.———The ladies 
of Arras have made an odd complaint—namely, that there are 
male attendants at their swimmiog bath, and insist that they 
sha!l be excluded or clad as women.————At the distribu- 
tion of the prizes at the Medical School, at Paris, a young 
man who bad distinguished himself and was called upon to 
receive a prize, Was booted by the other scholars because he 
bore the name of Empereur.— There was recently a 
family féte at M. Auber’s. One « » hairs fell into his glass 
of wine, when the lively old con; r exclaimed, “ My friends, 
you will see how weil I am imating you. I have given you 
the oldest wine known ; look here, it has grey hairs.”— 
Paul Morphy, the celebrated chess-plaver, is at Homburge les 
Bains. —The first statue to the French Prince Imperial 
is to be raised. His Imperis! Highness bas begun young. The 
statue is to be placed in one of the rooms of the Hotel de 
Ville————— Young Cavaignae bas not been expelled for de- 
clining to receive his prize from the hands of the French 
Prince Imperia), but the comrade of young Cavaignac is to be 
expelled for applauding him.— \ descendant of William 
de Lamark, called the “ Wild Boar of Ardennes,” died re- 
cent'y gamekeeper of the forest where his ancestor reigned. 
—A boy eight years old, in one of the English public 
schools, having been told that a reptile “is an animal that 
creeps,” on being asked to name one on examination day, 
promptly aod triumphantly replied “a baby.” —— The 
Gaeette Musicale states that a collection of foreign musical 
manuscripts made by the publisher, Signor Cottrau, and sup- 
posed to be unique, has been secured by the directors of the 
British Museum. ——A French paper mentions that a 
gentleman, whose cellac bad been greatly infested with rats, 
found that they disappeared very soon after he p)aced a cask 
of petroleum in the place. —It has been ordered by the 
Admiralty that in future naval agents engaged in the Kinge- 
town and Holybead mail steamers and similar lines, shal! ap- 
pear without mustaches and in uniform.————The Emper- 
or of the French, on the occasion of his fét day, granted com- 
mutations of punishment to 938 soldiers in the military pri- 
sone, and to 1,553 convicts in penitentiaries and other correc- 
tional establishments. M. Koning has read a new drama 
at the Gaité. It is entitled “La Madone des Roses,” and its 
action is laid in Italy, at the close of the 17th century. Mlle. 
Adele Page will play the heroine ———-—Dr. Mackenzie, an 
eminent Scotch oculist, has just died at the age of 74— 
Herr Wagner is about to publish a new book with the title of 
“German Art and German Politics.".—-—Notwithstanding 
the great drought there is an unusual abundance of game of 
all sorts at the present time in Windsor Great Park. The 
number of dogs registered in Ireland in the year 1867, under the 
Dogs’ Regulation Act of 1865, was 256,752, namely, 15,909 in 
the towne, and 240.844 in the counties. The dog license duty 
received in the year smounted to £25,675 42,——The accounts 
from the wine districts of France are, on the whole, very fa- 
vourable. —teveral waterspouts have recently disebarg- 
ed over the Papal States, causing serious loss of life and des- 
truction of property. -According to a Paris paper, the 
red shirt of the Garibaldians is henceforth to be changed to 
black, embroidered with the letters “ V. M.,” which is inter- 
preted as meaning ‘‘ Vendetta Mentana.”——A Montmorency, 
who has the right to bear the name and arms of this illustrious 
house, is a postman in the Deux Sevres, Belgium. The 
cathedral for the diocese of Adclaide is to be begun forthwith, 
and the stone is expected to be laid in December next, when 
the bishop will have completed a residence of twenty-one 
years in South Australia. The designs are furnished by Mr. 
Butterfield, and the cost of the first portion is to be £10,000. 
A Mrs. Grady bas recovered £1 5s. from the Cam- 
brian Railway Company,in an action brought before the 
Newton County Court for the expense to which she was put 
owing toa train by which she was a passenger arriving at 
Oswestry too late to allow her to preceed to Man- 
chester immediately.- Says the Musical Stan- 
dard: The leading paper of an ajijacent county has a 
aragraph upon “the parish church and her services.” We 

ave never before heard the sex of a church thus determined, 
and it struck us as amusing. Perhaps a‘ter all the serton is 













































































the proper authority to settle such a point, —-————Mrs, 
Charles Keao bas presented Mr. Belton, the Manager of Exeter 
Theatre, with the dresses worn by her !ate husband in the 
plays of “ Othello,” “ Macbeth,” “ Richard III,” and “ King 
John,” a8 some memento of the regard in which Mr. Kean 
held Mr. Belton.——-——-Two gentlemen were acrutinising a 


signboard, on which was written “ Ed. Orpheus, plumber and 
gas-fitter.’ One of them suggested the inappropriateness of 
the business for such aname. “On the contrary,” replied the 
other, “it seems very appropriate that he should go piping 
about.”——_——-A Brussels letter states that the health of the 
unfortunate Empress Charlotte is worse. Her lucid intervals 
are Jess frequent and of shorter duration than they were. In 
the night time she often gets up, turns her bed topsy-turvey, 
and throws the pillows out of the window.———Hunting, 
as a matter of commerce, is largely pursued in the Russian 
province of Archangel. The following is the average annual 
capture of various animals: 400,000 squirrels, 22,000 ermines, 
40,000 hares, 3,000 white or skyblue foxes, 200 large wolves, 
170 ditto smaller breed, and 260jbears. 

questa 

A “ COLONIAL SOCIETY.” 

There was introduced to the public recently, at a meeting at 
Willis’s Rooms, London, for the first time, a Society which 
promises to accomplish a most useful and hitherto unattempted 
work, The Cejonial Society, as it has been proposed to call this 
new organization, is intended to fill a void which bas too long 
been painfully apparent, and of which our fellow subjects in the 
dependencies of England have had only too good reason to com- 
plain. bad : 

Everyone who has been compelled, from business or profes- 

sional purposes, to institute inquiries in London about either the 
material interests or the political state of the English colonies; 
whether in North America, or South Africa, or Australia, mu-t 
have been struck by the amazing indifference which exists 
among even educated and public spirited Englishmen with respect 
to the state of these vast off growths of our race. It is not easy 
to exaggerate the difficulties by which one is met in conducting 
inquiries of this sort. It is even a matter of some trouble to get 
hold of official statistics ; and when one has produced these, they 
are found in many cases to be so one sided and so tinged with 
the official view of affairs that they really afford no basis for a 
round conclusion. The best feature in the very admirable pro 
gramme of the Colonial Society is, that it designs to bring toge 
ther in one place, and with every facility of reference, as well 
from non.official as from official sources, a variety of information 
bearing on the political, material and commercial condition of 
the colonies, which is at preseut nowbere to be found. To the 
statesmen, as well as to the trader and the journalist, such a 
collection of facts will be in the highest degree valuable. Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, Sir Stafford Northcote, and severa] among 
the mort prominent colonial politicians, have shown their appre- 
ciation of this organization by having taken a leading part in its 
formation. A library of colonial books and books on colonial 
subjects, a museum of colonial productions, raw and maoufactur- 
ed, a complete collection of colovial newspapers and periodicals, 
combined with discussions from time to time on subjects of im- 
portance to colonists, are the most remarkable inducements held 
out by the Colonial Society to those whom jt hopes to enrol as 
members, To many Englishmen, as well as to the great msjority 
of our colonial fellow-subjects, whether merely visitors or per- 
manent residents in England, these advantages will probably 
be found in themselves sufficient to ensure the Society ample 
support. 
Much moré, however, than this is promised, by implication, in 
the very idea and scope of such a society as that over the first 
meeting of h Mr. Fortescue presided. When electric for- 
ces are brought together, whetber he who brings them together 
wills it or not, the electric spark is struck out; and when we pro- 
mote the intercourse and intercommunion of colonists from the 
four quarters of the globe, whatever may be our hopes or our 
designs, we cannot prevent that intercourse from resulting in the 
formation and development of ideas which it will be impossible 
to crush or to control. That those ideas may be in some respects 
at variance with what is commonly supposed to be the interest 
of England in ber relations with ber colonies is not to be denied, 
but that the true interest of England can be separated from the 
greatness, the independence, and the extension of Canada and 
Australia we absolutely refuse to believe. Undoubtedly the in- 
tercourse of colonists will tend more and more, as it becomes 
more complete and genial, to teach the colonies their own strength ; 
to teach them also how tar the Empire is benefited by the main- 
tenance of the existing system of self-governing but dependent 
communities, without either the responsibilities or the dignity of 
really independent States. On the whole, as the interests of 
Englishmen throughout the world must be in a great degree unit- 
ed in their origin and aims, we have every reason to hope that 
the Colonial Society will do a good work in bringing together 
what has been too long and witbout reason held separate.— 
London Daily News. 





A New Cure ror CoLps—F rom AN OLD PRESCRIPTION.— 
Once a Week tells an odd story of red-tape in Russia. In the year 
1850, the Emperor Nicholas, looking over the accounts of his 
household, found an entry sometbing like this:—To tallow, for 
the cure of her Majesty's cold, 10 roubles. He was puzzled, 
knowing that the Empress was in perfect healtb. But, on pursu- 
ing bis inquiries, he found the same charge repeated day after 
day for years aud years. He demanded an explanation, and dis- 
covered that in the year 1790 the Kmpress Catherine had had a 
severe cold; that the physician advised her to apply melted tal- 
low to her Majesty's naval organ; that tiere was none in the 
palace; that it had to be procured for her; and that ever since 
that date—for more than half a century—there was every day 
entered in the accounts of the Imperial household a charge for 
tallow to be applied to the Imperial nose, 





Obituary. 


J. Cropper, late of the 10th Hussars.—At Southsea, A. Hamil- 
ton, Navigating Lieut. R.N.—At Craven-hill-gardens, Lancaster 
Gate, a e Park, Gen. 8ir G. P. Wymer, K.C B., Col. H.M.’s 107th 
Regt.—At Bex, Switzerland, Col. J. H. Pringle, late of the Cold- 
stream Gds.—At Shabjehanpore, India, G. son, Ens in 
H.M.’s 25th Regt.—At Cheltenham, Major-General C. Haldane, 
H.M.1.A. [Bengal].—At Morar-Gwalior, Bengal Presidency, Lt. 
J. M. Young, KL Horse Artil.—At Banwell, Somerset, Lieut.-Gen. 
H. Blachley, R.A.—At Leatherhead, Major W. W. Lillicrap, R.M. 
—At Bangalore, Capt. and Brigade-Major D. D. Anderson, Royal 
{Madras} Artil, 





Army. 


The 83rd Regiment will move from Gibraltar to Halifax, tak- 
ing the place of the 47th——-We regret to announce the death 
of General Sir George Petre Wymer, K.C.B., Col. of H.M.’s 
107th Regiment, which took place at his residence in Craven- 
hill-gardens, Bayswater, within a few days of completing bis 
80th year, The gallant general was the son of Mr. George Wy- 
mer, of Reepham, Norfolk, by the eldest daughter of Col. Vario, 
of the Rl. Marines. He was born at Reepham, on the 19th of 
August, 1788, and married in 1833 a daughter of Mr, C. F. Cres- 
pigny. He was educated at North Walsham, and entered the 
military service of the East India Company in August, 1804. Sir 
George served in Lord Lake’s campaign of 1805, also through- 





out the Nepaul War iu 1814 5, and was present at the attack and 
capture of the fortress of Nalaghur, and surrender of the forts 
of Joojooroo, Farraghur, and surrounding stockades ; the attack 
on the Mallown Range, Dabyke Tibbee Range, and defeat of the 
attack on Col. Thompeon’s position on the 29th December, 1814, 
and surrender of the fortified positions on the Rumgbur Range ; 
attack of the line of forts on the Mallown Range on the 14th of 
April, and the defeat on the following morning of the enemy’s 
attack for their recovery, with surrender of the fortresses of Lo- 
rajeghur and Mallown, and the entire Goorka Army, and the 
surrounding stockades, for which he received the Indian war 
medal. In 1840 he joined the Army under Sir W. Nott, at 
Candahar, and was present during the investment of that city. 
In May he proceeded in command of a convoy for tbe relief of 
the fortress of Kelat-i-Gilzie, and beat off and defeated the com- 
bined attack of the Gilzies and Dooranees, at Lesum Ailmee, in- 
flicting heavy loss, for which services he received the thanks of 
the Governor-General of India, and was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath. He was appointed brigadier, and to the command 
of the 1st Brigade of the Candabar force, during which he was 
present in the following affairs, in most of which he commanded 
—viz., Asseer Ailmee, Urgundaub, Urgandee, Benebudaum, Mi- 
daun, Callechuk, Pupjwarab, commanded at the battle of Baboo 
Wallee, commanded the attack on the Kojuck heights and pass, 
battle of Govino, the storm and capture of Bullove heights, and 
capture of Ghuznee. He had received war medals for Candabar, 
Ghuznee, and Cabul. In 1842 was appointed aide-de-camp to 
the Queen, for services in Affghanistan, and K.C.B. in 1857 for 
his military services in India, also the Order of the Dooranee Ein- 
pire. The deceased General bad been upwards of sixty-four 
years in the service. His commissions bore date as follows :— 
Ensign, August 15, 1804; lieut., September 21, 1804; captain, 
August 1, 1818; major, June 11, 1828; lieut.-col., September 
26, 1833; col., December 30, 1842; major-gen., June 20, 1854; 
lieut. gen., June 8, 1856; general, September 9, 1863; and col. 
of the 107th Bengal Infantry, September 30, 1862.——We bave 
to record the death of Lieut.-Gen. Henry Blachley, at his resi- 
dence, Banewell, Somerset. This gallant officer served in the 
Peninsula and France from February 1812 to August, 1814, in- 
cluding the siege and capture of Badajos, affair of Castrajon, 
battle of Salamanca, capture of Madrid and the Retiro, siege of 
Bargos, and retreat from thence ; the affair of Usma, battle of 
Vittoria, the siege and capture of San Sebastian (both operations), 
the passage of the Bidassoa and the Nivelle, actions of the 9th, 
10th, 11th, and 12th December, 1813, in front of Bayonne, the 
passage of the Adour, the investment of Bayonne and repulse 
of the sortie, on which occasion he was wounded in the head by 
a musket-ball, He had received the silver war-meda! with five- 
clas; His commissions bore date as follow :—Second lieut., 
August 10, 1804; ensign, February 18, 1805; capt., December 
20, 1814; major, Jan. 10, 1837; lieut.-col., November 23, 1841 ; 
col., Juve 20, 1854; major-general, August 29, 1857 ; and lieut.- 
gen., Feb. 27, 1866. Lord{Napier of Magdala is accompa- 
nied in his visit to the camp at Chalons by Col, Dillon. No 
doubt every attention wi'l be shown to these gallant officers, 
whose opinion on the present condition of the French Army 
will be worth having. They will not, perhaps, be able to de- 
termine whether the Chassepot is good only up to 600 yards; 
but the Prussians think the fact is so, The following pro- 
motions will take place in consequence of the death of General 
Sir G. Wymer:—Lieut.-Gen. Sir David Capon, K.C.B., col. of 
the 106th Foot, to be gen.; Major-Gen H. K. Bloomfie'd, col. 
of the 64th Foot, to be lieut.-gen.; Col. H. W. Whitfield, from 
the 2nd Weet India Regiment, to be major-gen. ; Major Robert 
Maunsell, of the 9th Depot Batt., to be lieut.-col. ; and Capt, R. 
Onslow Farner, Rl. Artil., to be major in the Army. Says 
the Army and Navy Gazette :—The anticipations of trouble to 
which his Excellency M-jor Geu. Hastings Doyle was likely to 
be exposed on his return to Llalifax, bave been realised, and it 
is obvious that Mr. Howe and bis followers mean to be as 
troublesome as they can. Whatsteps they can take for the seve- 
rance of the union with Canada are not easily to be made out, 
for we presume Mr. Howe does not mean rebellion and Bunker's- 
hilldom, although there was some tall talk over here of inviting 
the United States to occupy Halifax. It is undoubtedly a very 
serious matter to undertake to bind Nova Scotia to Canada if 
the former objects, and we cannot employ force as a permanent 
bond, although it is the duty of Government to put down infrac- 
tions of the law, and to stand fast against violence or illegal 
agitation. There are jealousies between these local statesmen 
more pctent than the real interests of the S‘ate which it is bard 
to deal with, and it is apprehended that the visit of the Canadian 
Ministers to Halifax was not politic, and it is not likely to pro- 
duce good results. We need not say that Halifax is the only 
port which is open to us in North America as a naval station in 
winter. Buta little temper, which seems rather scarce, and an 
honest investigation of grievances, may yet sct matters straight, 
and produce a solid union. 











War Orrice.—Lieut P ~ ~Y to be Capt b-pin 4th WI 
Regt, v T T Gould, who ret. ns G Froom to be Lieut b p, v 
Sheppard; J L Power, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Froom 


Navy 


As Rear-Admiral Buckle was nominated to the naval com- 
mand at Cork with the distinct understanding that he should re- 
sign the appointment on his attaining the age fixed for the 
retirement of officers of bis rank, he will, as a matter of course, 
haul down his flag towards the close of the year, and it is confi- 
dently rumoured that he will be succeeded by Rear-Admiral F. 
Wardeo, C.B. There is thus a prospect at last, however slight, 
of a move on the captain’s list, as the promotion of the Director 
of Transports is, at all events, certain before the year rans out, 
if it does not occur owing to other circumstances in the mean- 
while.——The principal shipbuilding firms in the kingdom hav- 
ing been called upon to send in their terms to the Admiralty for 
constructing two ebips of the ‘ Audacious” class to be called 
the Triumph and Swiftsure, tenders were received in consequence 
at Whitehall last week, but owing, we presume, to the absence 
of their lordsbips on their annual tour of inspection, no decision 
was arrived at until yesterday as to the parties to whom the im- 

rtant work should be entrusted, when it was resolved that 
Messrs. Palmer, of the Janrow-works, should be the bnilders of 
both vessels, The ships are each to mount fourteen very heavy 
guns on the broadside system, they are to have double screws, 
are to be of 3,774 tons, and are to have a nominal power of 800 
horses ——Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley’s time, as Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth, will expire on the Ist March of the en- 
suing year, and it is stated that Admiral the Earl of Lauderdale, 
first and principal naval aide-de-camp to the Queen, is a candi- 
date for the appointment. 





Apporntments.—Captain: J H T Alexander, C B, to Forte 
com. Commanders: W H Goold, to Forte; J Burgess, to Pun 
dora, ¥ Spratt. Lieutenants : C H Hawkins to Endymion ; E Rice, 
from Excellent to Asia ; A J Errington, W J Casnerd-Boteler, an 
the Hon C J G Cadogan, to Forte ; C Mason, to Northumberiand ; G 





V Storey, to Britannia ; T Howes, t0 Jumna, Navigating Lieute- 
nant: G » to Forte, 
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New Publications. 


In this age of questioning and unrest, when nothing is 
sacred from criticism, woman comes in for her share, and 
comes off pretty badly, in the estimation of most of her male | 
critics. The halo which surrounded her in times past is gone; 
she is no longer considered an angel by virtue of her sex, but 
on the contrary is regarded with suspicion on that very ac- 
count. For some cause or other—probably for many causes 
—men have ceased to take woman upon trust, and the higher 
we ascend in the social scale the greater the dissatisfaction 
which prevails against her. If it were only among the bache- 
lor class, we might explain it by their increasing idleness and 
selfishness, and their disinclination to assume new responsi- 
bilities ; but when husbands and fathers and brothers {all into 
the same habit of depreciation, there must, we fee), be some. 
thing wrong in women themselves. The charges which are 
brought against them, in thought, at least, are many, and 
some of them grave enough. What these charges are most 
men have by this time learned, so much has been said on the 
subject, both in this country and in England. In the latter 
they have been skillfully put in the form of a series of papers 
in the Saturday Review, which papers, to the extent of thirty- 
seven, have just been collected into a volume under the title 
of Modern Women, And What is Said of Them, of which Mr. 
J. 8. Redfield is the publisher, and for which Mrs. Lucia Gil- 
bert Calhoun has written a clever Introduction. They pos- 
sess all the characteristica which have made the Saturday Re- 
view a Power in Literature, being as brilliant in the main as 
they are critical, and their satire strikes us as having a greater 
basis of truth to rest upon than is generally the case 
with the satirical papers in this journal. So at least we 
judge from the sensation they have created throughout Eng- 
land, and from the numberless replies they have called forth 
there—replies which recal the lines of the poet, about 


** Windows that exclude the light, 
And passages which lead to nothing.” 


lf the writer of these papers is to be believed, the women of 
England—meaning, of course, the women of the betier and 
upper classe:—are frivolous, capricious, shallow, heartless, and 
mercenary creatures, their chief aim in girlhood being their 
own amusement; in young ladyhood, fast pleasures, and the 
capturing of wealthy husbands; in wifehood, fine clothes and 
as few children as possible; and so on through the various 
stages of their lives, as ma ds, wives and widows. The accu- 
sation is a sad one, to those who still cling to the old faith in 
the unbought love and unselfish devotion of those dear house- 
hold angels, and one by no means provocative of mirth, even 
among the most cynical of social philosophers. That it is 
true, or so regarded, is evident from the growing disinclination 
to marriage On the part of the young men of England, and it 
behoves the women of England to look into it with all the 
seriousness which is left in their natures. And the wo- 
men of America likewise, for it cannot be doubted that 
they are fast falling into the same error of culculation 
and conduct in regard to Amcrican men. We advise them, 
therefore, to read those papers carefully, putting away any 
indignation which may arise in their minds at the supposed 
injustice of the writer, and substituting in its stead a spirit of 
self-examination which can in no case harm them. 





Loring has lately published, in his “ Railway Library,” a 
volume called Adéle Dubois, a Story of the Lovely Miramichi 
Valley, which story and volume hardly come within the 
limits of any single known school of fiction. You think, after 
reading a few chapters, that it will turn outa tale of adventure 
in a wild region, and you think, after reading a few more chap- 
ters, that it will turn out a Sunday School book ; when you get 
through—if you do get through—you are altogether in a state 
of bewilderment, és to what the author, or authoress, proba- 
bly the latter, intended. There is a travelling preacher in it, 
who leaves the States, for the sake of teaching the gospel to 
the benighted inhabitants of Miramichi; there is a young gen- 
tleman who is on a visit thither, in pursuit of an uncle who has 
made the mistake of writing his partner’s name instead of his 
own ; there is a rough woodman and hunter from the States 
who rejoices in the name of Micah Mummychog; and there 
is a French family, the Dubois’, whose d&ughter, Adéle, is 
the heroine. There is also a little adventure, a good deal of 
preaching, and finally some innocent love, which by and by 
culminates in marriage. Such is this Story of the Lovely Mi- 
ramichi Valley 





Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt have recently added to their 
stock of educational books, A Manual of Mythology, by the 
Rey. George W. Cox, M.A., late scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxfoid—a reprint of an admirable little hand-book of mytho- 
logical lore, which has attracted a great deal of attention in 
England, as, indeed, it deservedtodo. We have gone through 
in our time a large amount of reading on mythology in gene- 
ral, aud the mythology of Greece and Rome in particular, but 
we have met with nothing which we can so honestly com- 
mend to the attention of beginners in this delightful but be- 
wildering walk of letters as this volume of Mr. Cox’s, and 
even to the consideration of advanced students therein. We 
like the work especially, because it narrows the subject down 
to what may be called the first principles of all mythology, 
viz., an attempt on the part of the early race to render intel- 
ligible to themselves and to each other, the greatest and 
most obvious parts of the Universe by which they were sur- 
rounded. So long as men remained in the same place, says 





on they were scattered, and some wandered to the south, and 

some to the north and west; and it came to pass that they 

kept the names which they gave to the sun and the clouds aud 

all other things when their meaning bai been almost or quite 

forgotten. In this way they still spoke of Phebus loving 

Daphne, after they had forgotten that this meant only “The 

Sun Loves the Dawn.” Thus, then, he continues— 

afier giving other examples of the like pnature—my- 

thology as we call it now, is simply a collec- 
tion of the sayings by which men once upon a time 
described whatever they saw and heard in the countries 
where they lived. This key, which has unlocked almost all 
the secrets of mythology, was placed in our bands by Profes- 
sor Max Muller, who bas done more than all other writers to 
bring out the exquisite and touching poetry that underlies 
these ancient legends. Professor Muller’s theory, as the 
reader may imagine, is the chief authority upon whom Mr. 
Cox has relied in his explanation of the mcaning of these old- 
world myths, to which should be added, in statements of any 
importance, such names as Niebubr, Thirl wall, Grimm, Kuho, 
Muir, Cornewall Lewis, Grote and Dasent. That Mr. Cox has 
performed his task acceptably is the opinion of Professor Mul- 
ler, who says that “he has given to some of his sketches more 
life and expression than can be found in many a lengthy arti 

cle contributed to encyclopedias and other works of refer- 
ence.” We welcome his Manual, therefure, as a valuable ad- 
dition to our school books, and are glad to see that Messrs. 
Leypoldt and Holt have in the press other of bis works, as 
his Ancient Greece, his History of Ancient Greece, and his My- 
thology of the Aryan Nations. 





The Harpers have lately issued the first of three volumes, 
by the Rey. Albert Barnes, entitled Notes, Critical, Explana- 
tory, and Practical, on the Book of Psalms, the last work 
which we shall probably have from the pen of its laborious 
and aged author, who holds a high rank among modern com- 
mentators on the Sacred Writings. We are not familiar 
enough with the writings of other scholars on this special 
field of Biblical literature to compare the labours of Dr. 
Barnes with those of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
but, taking our Jaymen’s opinion for whatit is worth, we 
judge his work to be as thorough as it is sincere and honest. 
We have been struck with the latter qualitics in what he says 
concerning the “Imprecatory Psalms,’ as they are culled, 
which he candid'y admits give more perplexity and pain to 
their readers than any other part of the Bible, and than which 
nothing in it constitutes a more plausible objection to the be- 
lief that they are the productions of inspired men on account 
of the spirit of revenge which they somelimes seem to 
breathe, and the spirit of cherished malice and implacable- 
ness which the writers seem to manifest, There has been 
probably no explanation offered, he remarks, which has re- 
lieved the minds of those who are thus perplexed, or which 
has furnished a solution wholly satisfactory on the question 
how this spirit can be reconciled with the precepts of the New 
Testament and the requirements of religion. It is useless to 
attempt to disguise or conceal the difficulty, and it may be 
admitted that most of the explanations which have been sug- 
gested leave the difficulty just whcre it was. This is cer- 
tainly sincere and honest writing, and ofa kind which some 
of Mr. Barnes’s more orthodox readers will hardly thank him 
for. He gives a sample of several of the explanations which 
have been, or may be given, to account for the savage spirit 
of these “ Imprecatory Psalms,” some of considerable force, 
but it is evident, we think, that none of them are entirely con- 
vincing to himself, and consequently cannot be to his readers. 
Not to touch further, however, on a matter which is nearly 
if not quite outside the pale’ of mere literary criticiem, we 
commend the present instalment of Mr. Barnes’s Notes, to 
those for which such works are especially prepared. For our- 
selves, we have found it exceedingly interesting. 
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Polka Brilliante. By A. E. Warren.——The Little Brown Jug. 
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‘“ INFELICIA.” 

BY ADAH ISAACS MENKIN. 

When, recently, we casually announced the death of 
this most erratic and eccentric of women, we were not aware 
that, under all her faults—which were certainly not few—there 
still lurked, and, apparently, lived, the fire and pathos of gen- 
uine native talent, and literary genius. Such qualities, how- 
ever, are revealed in this little volume, only now given to the 
world. The idea of its publication, appears to have been first 
seriously entertained by Miss Menken less than a year ago, 
when she asked fp ion to dedicate the work to Mr. Charles 
Dickens ; and elicited from that distinguished author the fol- 





could be associated with such an inner life, 
be difficult to be understood by those who have studied the 
physiology of the human mind, and who know, therefore 
that every human being whose intellectual powers are above 
the average has two selves aud lives two lives, 
an amazement and a riddle to the general public, who can recog 
nise only what they call consisteacy—the good all good, the bad 














Mr. Cox, in his Preface, there was no fear that the words 





lowing reply :— 














Gaps Hitt Piacs, HichaM-by-RocwgsTgeR, KENT. 


Monday, October, 21, 1867. 


Dgak Miss MENKEN,—I shall have great pleasure in accepting 
your dedication. 
marksble specimen of photography. 
the verses enclosed in your note. 
come to me, but few so pathetically written, and fewer stil so 
modestly sent. 


I thank you tor your portrait as a highly re- 
1 also thank you for 
Many such enclosures 


Faithfully youre, 
CuARLES DICKENS. 


The London Queen, in noticing the book, says: 

“ We took up this volume with an inclination to laugh at the 
bizarre notion of the famous exhibitor of herself at Astley’s as 
Mozeppa, bound in fleshings to a wild steed, and attracting the ad- 
miration of three nations by ber matchless beauty and bold feats 
ot horsemanship, being accustomed to solace herself at home by 
ridiog a still more difficult steed with wings,on whose back 
though countless thousands have attemped the feat, few have 
succeeded in sustaining a flight. But we bave laid it down with 
very different feelings. 
grave melancholy passed over the face. 
ken, the pugiiist’s wife, the heroine of the cireus—“ the adorable.” 
as she was called by ber admirers—had within that finely mould- 
ed form a heart of more than common tenderness, a brain of 
rare activity, fine tastes, and lofty aspirations. The woman and 
her book would furnish a theme for the philosopher and a text 
for the preacher, and we would commend it to them accordingly 
ln this place we play neither past, our business being merely to 
note the progress of literature, and introduce to the notice of our 
readers such new books as we may deem to deserve it. And this 
is one of them. From the beginning to the end there is nothing 
approaching to impropriety or indecorum—nothiug which the 
most virtuous of women might not have written, or which the 
most delicate-mioded of women might not read. It is difficult, in- 
deed, as we turn the leaves, to believe that the writer was ever 
other than the most religious and moral of poetesses. To super- 
ficial thought it will seem almost incredible that a woman could 
exhibit herself a/most nude, knowing that it was (iat which the 
spectators came to see, aud not her acting or her horemanship, 
and then write such verses as we have here; that the wile 
of a prizefighter could possess such sensibilities as are exbi- 


The laugh soon died upon the lip and a 
Manifestly Adah Men- 


the pages before us; that such an outer Jife 
It” will not 


But it will be 


But to our proper theme—the volume thus strangely produced, 
It is throughout one long wail. The writer had aspiratious which 
the Iron chain of circumstances probably prevented ber from in- 
dulging. If these passionate longings could bave been gratified, 
it may be that Adah Menken would have lived in honour if not 
in fame, aud died an example and not a warning to her sex. In 
itself, and «pirt from the history of its autbor, the poetry is not 
much above tie averae of magazine verses, 
the so called pocins are, indeed, according to the moderna Ameti- 
can fashion, merely prose, printed in long and short lines accord- 
ing to the caprice of the moment, without the slightest regard 
for rhyme or metre—a style of Composiiion doubtless extremely 
convenient for aspirants who Want the ear or the iudustry for 
correct versilication. 
imparts to them such interest as they possess. But among these 
eccentric utterances are scattered a few bits of gennipe poetiy, 
which terve to shOw tuat the writer could have done better things, 
had she cultivated her natural taste under good instruction. We 
take in proof of this two s! 
sition, though uot in conceytivn” — 


The majority of 


It is the tone of these lamentations that 


ort poems, the best in point of compo- 


4 MEMORY. 

I see her yet, that dark-eyed one, 

Whose bounding heart God folded up, 
In His, as shuts when day is done, 

Upon the elf the blossom’s cup. 
On many an hour like this we met, 

And as my lips did fondly greet her, 
1 blessed her as love’s amulet: 

Earth has no treasure, dearer, sweeter. 


The stars that look upon the bill, 
And beckon from their homes at night, 
Are soft and beautiful, yet still 
Not equal to her eyes of light. 
They have the liquid glow of earth, 
The sweetness of a summer even, 
As if some Angel at their birth 
Had dipped them in the hues of Heaven. 


They may not seem to others sweet, 
Nor radiant with the beams above, 
When firet their soft sad glances mect 
The eyes of those not born of love ; 
Yet when on me their tender beams 
Are turned, beneath love’s wide control, 
Each soft, sad orb of beauty seems 
To look through mine into my soul. 


1 see her now, that dark-eyed one, 
Whose bounding heart God folded up 
In His, as shuts when day is done, 
Upon the elf the blossom’s cup. 
Too late we wet; the burning brain, 
The aching heart alone can tell, 
How filled our souls of death and pain 
When came the last, sad word, Farewell / 


ONE YEAR AGO. 
In feeling 1 was but a child, 
When first we met—one year ago, 
As free and guileless as the bird, 
That roams the dreamy woodland through. 


My heart was al! a pleasant world 
Of sunbeams dewed with April teats; 
Life’s brightest page was turned to me, 
And nought I read of doubts or fears, 


We met—we loved—one year ago, 
Beneath the stars of summer skies ; 
Alas! { knew not then, as now, 
The darkness of lite’s mysteries 


You took my hand—one year ago, 
Beneath the azure dome above, 

And gazing on the stars you told 
The trembling story of your love, 


I gave to you—one year ago, 
he only jewel that was mine ; 
My heart took off her loaely crown, 
And all her riches gave to thine, 


You loved me, too, when first we met, 
Your tender kisses told me so, 
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How changed you are from what you were 
In life and love—one year ago! 


With mocking words and cold neglect 
My truth and passion are —_e 
And of a soul once fresh with love 
A dreary desert you have made. 


Why did you fill my youthful life 

With such wild dreams of hope and bliss ? 
Why did you say you loved me then, 

If it were all to end in this? 


You robbed me of my faith and trust 

In all Life’s beauty—Love and Truth ; 
You left me nothing—nothing save 

A hopeless, blighted, dreamless youth, 


Strike if you will, and let the stroke 
Be heavy as my weight of woe; 

I shall not shrink, my heart is cold, 
‘Tis broken since one year ago. 


Although one of the poems is somewhat lengthy, we cannot 
refrain from giving the author’s two latest, and, in some res- 
pects, ablest productions, They are plaintive, and also pathe- 
tic in tone ; and the reader cannot but sympathize with the true 
womanly nature, thus finally, and frankly, acknowledging herself 
“a wreck on error’s shore,” 


. 


DRIFTS THAT BAR MY DOOR. 
I. 


© angels! will ye never sweep the drifts from my door ? 

Will ye never Mg the gathering rust from the hinges ? 

How long must I plead and ery in vain? 

Lift back the iron bars, and lead me hence. 

Is there not a land of peace beyond my door ? 

O, lead me to it—give me rest—release me from this unequal 
strife. 

Heaven can attest that I fought bravely when the heavy blows fell 
fast. 


Was it my sin that strength failed ? 

Was it my #in that the battle was in vain ? 

Was it my sin that I lostthe prize? I do not sorrow for all the 
bitter pain and blood it cost me. 

Why do ye stand sobbing in the sunshine ’ 

I cannot weep. 

There is no sunlight in this dark cell. I am starving for light. 

O angels! sweep the drifts away—unbar my door! 


i, 

O, is this all? 

Is there nothing more of life ? 

See how dark and cold my cell. 

The pictures on the walls are covered with mould. 

The earth floor is slimy with my wasting blood. 

The embers are smouldering in the ashes. 

The lamp is dimly flickering, and will soon starve for oil in this 
horrid gloom 

My wild eyes paint shadows on the walls. 

And | hear the poor ghost of my lost love moaning and sobbing 
without. 

see ~ tad unhappiness are borne to me on the wiugs of the 

in 


wind. 
1 eit cowering in fear, with my tattered garments close around my 
choking throat. 


I move my pale lips to pray; but my soul has lost her wonted 
wer. 

Faith E weak. 

Hope has laid her whitened corse upon my besom 


The lamp sinks lower and lower. O angels! sweep the drifts 
away—unbar my door? 


111, 

Angels, is this my reward ? 

Is this the crown ye promised to set down on the foreheads of 
the loving—the suffering —the deserted ’ 

Where are the sheaves I toiled for’ 

Where the golden grain ye prot sed ? 

These are but withered leaves. 

O, is this all? 

Meekly I have toiled and spun the fleece. 

All the work ye assigned, my willing hands have accomplished. 

See how thin they are, and how they bleed. 

Ah me! what meagre pay, e’en when the task is over! 

My fainting child, whose golden head graces e’en this dungeon, 
looks up to me, and pleads for life. 

O God! my heart is breaking! 

Despair and Death have forced their skeleton forms through the 


grated window of my cell, and stand clamoring for their 
ore 


The lamp is almost burnt out. 
Angels, sweep the drifts away—unbar my door! 


Iv 

Life is a lie, and Love a cheat. 

There is a graveyard in my poor beart—dark, heaped-up graves, 
trom which no flowers spring. 

The walls are so high that the trembling wings of birds do break 
ere they reach the summit, and they fall, wounded, and die 
in my bosom. 

I wander ‘mid the gray old tombs, and talk with the ghost of my 
burled hopes 

They tell me of my Eros, and how they flattered around him, 
bearing sweet messages of my love, until one day, with his 
strong arm, he struck them dead at his feet. 

Since then, these, poor lonely ghosts have haunted me night and 
day; for it was I who decked them in my crimson heart- 
tides, and sent them forth in chariots of fire. 

Every breath of wind bears me their shrieks and groans. 

I hasten to their graves, and tear back folds and folds of their 
shrouds, and try to pour into their cold, nerveless veins 
the quickening tide of lite once more, 

Too late—too late! 

Despair had driven back Death, and clasps me in his black 
arms. 

And the lamp! See, the lamp Is dying out! 

O angels! sweep the drifts from my door !—lift up the bars! 


v. 

O, let me sleep. 

I close my weary eyes to think,—to dream. 

Is this what dreams are woven of? 

I stand on the brink of a precipice, with my shivering child strain- 
ed to my bare bosom. 

A yawning chasm lies below. 
brink. 

I hear again Ais voice; but he reacheth not out his hand to save 


My trembling feet are on the 


me. 

Why cau I not move my lips to pray? 

They are cold ~ ited 

My soul is dumb too. 

Death hath conquered ! 

I feel his icy fingers moving slowly along my heart-strings. 
hiow cold and «tiff! 

The ghosts of my dead hopes are closing around me. 

They stifle me. 

They whisper that Eros has come back to me. 


But | only see a skeleton wrapped in blood-stained cer 
There are no lips to kiss me back to life. a 





O ghosts of Love, move back,—give me air! 

Ye smell of the austy grave. 

Ye have — your cold hands upon my eyes until they are 
eclipsed. 

The lane bes burnt out. 

O angels! be quick! Sweep the drifts away,—unbar my door! 

O, light! light! 


Funded Debt of the United States, less cash in the Treasury : 
March 4, 1861...... $66,180,855 
















































































June 1, 1867...... $2,515,615,937 
No statement. 
2 





INFELIX. 


Where is the promise of my years; 
Once written on my brow? 
Ere errors, agonies, and fears 
Brought with them all that speaks in tears, 














1 
Ere | had sunk beneath my peers: 1 
Where sleeps that promise now ? ° June |, 1868 @pos soe’ S00 
April 1, 1867... Aug 1, 1868. -2,523 534, 
Naught lingers to redeem those hours, 3 Bowes 1, 1868...... -2,535,614,313 
vl still to memory sweet! ; any 1, ae oe 5 oe oo 





he flowers that bloomed in suny bowers 
Are withered all, and Evil towers 
Supreme above her sister powers 
f Sorrow and Deceit. 


I look along the columned years, 
And see Life’s riven tane, 
Just where it fell, amid the jeers 
Of scornful lips, whose mocking sneers 
For ever hiss within mine ears; 
To break the sleep of pain. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Yacut Race.—The London Field 


closes a very interesting report of the recent yacht! race as 
follows 


“Thus terminated this great match, which, on its own in- 
trinsic merits, and apart trom the special interest imparted to 
it by the international character of the affair, was unques- 
tionably one of the most closely-contested and exciting races 
of the season. It is true that in one sense the result cannot 
be considered ‘altogether satisfactory, inasmuch as, in conse- 
quence of the untoward accident off Ventnor, which to all 
intents and purposes placed the Sappho hors de combat at au 
early stage of the race, it has furnished no absolute criterion 
of the relative capabilities of the English and American ves- 
sels; and whatever may be the verdict of our yachtsmen, our 
Transatlantic cousins have at any rate fair ground for putting 
in a plea of “ extenuating circumstances” in palliation of their 
defeat. Judging from what we witnessed of the race so long 
as it lasted, we could certainly arrive at no other conclusion 
than‘that the American was fairly beaten on all points of 
sailing. In the run from Cowes to the Noman, when she had 
unquestionably the best of both wind and tide, she failed to 
hold her own against tae English yachts, and directly it came 
to a turn to windward, heriaferiority to the Aline and Cam- 
bria was still more strongly marked. At the same time, it 
must not be forgotten that the Sappho had many disadvan- 
tages to contend with trom which the English | nae were 
altogether exempt. She had only just come in from a long 
sea voyage, and could not possibly be in her best racing trim ; 
her crew were unaccustomed to work together, and had, 
moreover, been up all the night preceding the race, cleaning 
her bottom in dock, whither she had been taken after her 
mishap in the gale of Saturday. Her sails were by no means 
in first-rate condition, and, with the exception of her main- 
sail and main topsail, the latter of which was made by 
Ratsey of Cowes, were far too small, according to our 
notions, for racing purposes; while, to crown all, on the day 
of the race both wind and weather were dead against a vessel 
of her tonnage, and the loss of her jib-boom off Ventaor de- 
prived her of any little chance she might have then ° 
Under all these adverse circumstances, her defeat by such a 
quartette of crack clippers was not to be wondered at; but 
the result was naturally extremely mortifying to Mr. Baldwin, 
who, while fully admitting the excellence of the English 
yachts, declared repeatedly that the Sappho had not done 
herself justice, and announced his intention of issuing a 
challenge to sail her against any British vessel round the 
Eddystone Lighthouee, as soon as he could make the neces- 
sary arrangements with his owners, to whom he telegraphed 
for further instructions immediately after the race.” 


I can but own my life is vain, 
A desert void of peace ; 
I missed the goal I cong to gain, 
I missed the measure of the strain 
‘That lulls Fame’s fever in the brain, 
And bids Earth’s tumult cease. 


Myself! alas for theme 80 poor, 
A theme but rich in Fear; 

I stand a wreck on Error’s shore, 

A spectre not within the door, 

A houseless shadow evermore, 
An exile lingering here, 


—_——_.———— 
A COMMENTARY ON SHAKSPEARE. 
To the Editor of the New York Albion. 


In your paper of August 16, in the course of some 
remarks upon Shakspeare and his commentators, you 
ask:—“‘ What critic, from Malone down, has succeeded 
in explaining what Juliet meant by ‘runaway’s eyes?” 
Whereupon the learned editor of the Boston Courier gives 
out over a column in hig paper tothe subject, wherein he 
proves to a demonstration, that the matter is plain enough, 
and that Phaeton was the runaway in question. Vide Boston 
Courier, Aug. 28. 

1 immediately wrote him a short note, stating that he was 
right, provided that “runaway” was the word. {[t has been 
proven plainly to any reasonable man, and by the highest au- 


thority, that the word in question was a misprint. Here is 
the evidence :— 


“ That, unawares, eyes may wink.” 


Thus Knight, with whom Collier agrees. They owe the read- 
ing to Jackson’s “ Shakspeare’s Genius Justified.” “The com- 
mon reading, (says Knight), which is that of all the old 
copies 

_ “ That runaways’ eyes may weep.” 


“ This passage has been a perpetual source of contention to 
the commentators. Their difficulties are well represented by 
Warburton’s question— What runaways are these, whose 
eyes Juliet is wishing to have stopt?’? Warburton says Phabus 
is the runaway. Stevens argues that Night is the runaway. 
Douce thinks that Juliet is the runaway. Monck Mason is 
confident that the passage ought to be, ‘that Reomy’s eyes 
may wink ’—Reomy being a new personage created out of the 
French Renommee, and answering, we suppose, to the ‘ Ru- 
mour’ of Spenser. After all this learning, there comes an un- 
learned compositor, Zachary Jackson, and sets the matter 
straight. Runaways is a misprint for unawares. The word 
unawares, in the old orthography, is unawayres (it is so spelled 
in the third part of Heary VI.) and ther having been misplac- 
ed, produced this word of puzzle, runawayes. We have not the 
least hesitation in adopting Jackson’s reading.” Moreover, 
Verplanck, than whom no better Shakspearian scholar exisis, 
adopts Jackson’s reading. 

As the editor of the Boston Courier did not see fit to pub- 
lish my article, please insert it, if you like it, in the Albion, for 
the benefit of whom it may interest, and oblige Cymon. 





Mrzzs O’REtLLyY’s “ Memortats.”—A book has been recent- 
ly given to the English pubtic, entitled Memorials of those who 
suffered for the Catholic Faith in Ireland in the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
Centuries—collected and edited from the orijinal authorities —by 
Miles O Reilly, B.A., LL.D. The author recalls the bloody 
Cromwellian era, in a spirited manner. We quote: 

“ Cromwell landed on our shore in July, 1649, firmly resolved 
to acquire popularity amongst his fellow-Puritans by the exter- 
mination of the Irish Papists. On his arrival in Dublin he ad- 
dressed his soldiers, and declared that 0 merey should be shown 
to the Irish, and that they should ‘ be dealt with as the Canaan- 
ites in Joshua’s time.’ Drogheda was first attacked. It was 
defended by 3,000 good troops, commanded by Sir Arthur Ash- 
ton, a Catholic. Three times did they repel the assaults of their 
10,000 besiegers. At length, seeing further resistance useless, 
they surrendered on terms. Cromwell, writing to the Parliament, 
makes it a boast that, despite the promised quarter, he himself 

ave orders that all should be put to the sword; and, in his 
ritanical cant, he styles that brutal massacre a righteous judg- 
ment of God upon the barbarous wretches; a great mercy vouch- 
safed to us; a great thing, done, not by power or might, but by 
the spirit of God. The slaughter of the inhabitants continned 
for five days, and the Puritan troops spared neither age nor sex, 
so much so that the Earl of Ormond, writing to the secretary of 


——_>—_—_—_ 
THE U. 8. NATIONAL DEBT. 


The Debt of the United States, on the 1st inst., is officially re- 
ported by Secretary McCulloch, as follows : 


Charles II., to convey the intelligence of the loss of Drogheda, 

| age eee ees Rae... Se see teeeeeees = a declares that ‘ Cromwell had exceeded himself, and anything he 
. o c e OPPO... cccessee éeees x we i ” 
Do. never yet bearing interest . aor SOR CCCESSC0es 412,984,911 had ever heard of, in breach of faith and bloody inhaman ty 


' hs and the Parliamentarian General Ludlow speaks of it as an ex- 
Add bonds issued to Pacific Railroad Co traordinary severity. The church of S. Peter, within the city, 
had been for centuries a place of popular devotion; a little while 
before the siege the Catholics had reobtained possession of it, 
and dedicated it anew to the service of God, and the Holy Sacri- 
fice was once more celebrated there with special pomp aud sol- 
emnity. Thither many of the citizens now fled as to a secure 
asylum, and, with the clergy, prayed around the altar; but the 
Puritans pected no t ligi ‘In this very 
place, writes Cromwell, * near one thousand of them were put 
to the sword. I believe all the friars were killed but two, the 
one of which was Father Peter Taaffe, brother to Lord Taaffe, 


panies.... 35,314,000 


i a .83,643,256,285 
From which deduct cash in Treasury 107,641,971 


Leaves the ected Deb6.....500ccccsccadcccccccces $2,535,614, 313 
Deduct the bonds issued to Kailroads and payable, 
principal and interest, by them..... 





Leaves the Debt of the Nation.............-...es00 $2,500, 300,313 








The National Debt is therefore Two and a Half Billions of 
Dollars, though a coasiderable portion consists of Greenbacks, 





Postal Currency, Treasury Notes, &c., &c., long since burnt, 
lost at sea, or otherwise destroyed, so that payment thereof can 
never be required nor made, The fact that over Twelve Mill 

ions of interest-bearing bonds on which interest has been stopped 
(the bonds having matured, and the Treasury standing ready to 
redeem them) are not presented for the payment, argues that 
many of these have been lost also. But we offset the lost Green- 
backs, &c., against the contingent liabiiity to pay the $35,314,000 
of bonds issued to Pacific Railroad Companies, to secure which 
the Government has a second mortgage on their roads respec- 
tively, and consider the Debt just about $2,500,000,000. bis 
is - increase of $12,079,832 during the last month, caused as 
follows : 


By paying Russia in gold for Alaska and the icebergs. . .87,200,000 
By issuing bonds to the Pacific Railroad Companies.... 3,104,000 


i ed ea teieiaiea $10,304,000 
Real increase of Debt................00+ . z me 


The following table shows the growth of American National 


whom the soldiers took the next day, and made an end of; the 
other was taken in the round tower: he confessed he was a friar, 
but that did not save him.’ We read in Johnston's ‘ History of 
Drogheda’ :—‘ Quarter had been promised to all of those who 
should lay down their arms, but it was observed only until all 
resistance was atan end. Many, confiding in this promise, at 
once yielded themselves prisoners; and the rest, unwilling to 
trust to the mercy of Cromwell, took shelter in the steeple of 8. 
Peter’s ; atthe same time the most respectable of the inhabi- 
tants sheltered themselves within the church. Here Cromwell 
advanced, and, after some deliberation, concluded on blowing up 
the building. For this purpose he laid a quantity of powder in 
an old subterraneous which was open, and went under 
the church ; but, changing resolution, he set fire to the stee- 
ple, and as rushed out to avoid the flames they were 
slaughtered. After this he ordered the inhabitants of the church 
to be put to the sword, among whom many of the Carmelites fell 
a costiien. He then plundered building and defaced - 
eipal ornaments.’ ‘Thomas Wood, one of the Puritan 

in the massacre, relates that a multitude of the most de- 
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city, were concealed in the crypts or vaults of the church ; thither 
the bloodhounds tracked them, and not even to one was mercy 
shown. Lord Clarendon also records that during the five days, 
whilst the streets of Drogheda ran with blood, ‘the whole army 
executed all manner Ofgcruelty, and’ put every man that related 
to the garrison, and all the citizens who were Irish—man, wo- 
map, and child, to the sword; and Cromwell himself reckoned 
that less than thirty of the defenders were not massacred, and 
these, he adds, are in safe custody for the Barbadoes.”’ 





WHITE GUNPOWDER, AND ITS MANUFACTURE.— White Gun- 
powder is again receiving attention; a result no doubt attri- 
butable to the failure of most of the explosive compounds, to 
supersede ordinary gunpowder for firearms. For blasting, 
some of these compounds have been shown to be of great val- 
ue; but their adaptation to this purpose on account of the sud- 
denness and violence of their explosions, renders them unfit 
for use either in.large or small fire-arms. It is a settled prin- 
ciple in gunnery that an explosive agent should not burn in- 
stantaneously in a gun, to act most efficiently as a projectile 
agent; and in proportion to the size of the guns in which or- 
dinary gunpowder is to be used, its method of manufacture is 
modified to insure its burning with sufficient tardiness to im- 
part its force to the ball as uniformly as possible until it leaves 
the mouth of the gup. In the manufacture of all these sub- 
stances except the white gunpowder, there is more or less 
danger. Taking this fact into consideration, if the white gun- 
powder can be shown to act with equal or greater efficiency, 
to be as cheap or cheaper than the black, and not injurious by 
its chemical action to the mechanism of fire-arms, it ought to 
be adopted without hesitation. Has this been satisfactorily 
proved? We think not; yet we are far from believing that it 
cannot be. That it is well adapted to small arms is quite pos- 
sible, but that it is equally fit for heavy artillery is we think 
open to question. Having ourselves made and experimented 
with this powder, we beiieve it to be, notwithstanding the 
statements published in regard to it, much quicker in its com- 
bustion than the artillery powders manufactured in this coun- 
try. Having said this we are prepared to admit that it seems 
possible to so modify its composition as to make it sufficiently 
slow, but at the same time we think its explosive force would 
be weakened, so that it would be little if any superior to com- 
mon artillery powder. But if equal to the latter in energy 
that is enough to establish its value, provided it can be made 
without danger and cheaper than black gunpowder. That 
this can be done will be evident from its composition, and the 
mode of making it. It consists of Chlorate of Potash, 48 parts ; 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash, 29 parts; Finest Loaf Sugar, 23 
parts. The yellow prussiate should te dried in an iron ladle 
until ft is as white as the chlorate of potasb. All the materials 
should be separately pulverized. If the same mortar or mill 
is used for each, it should be cleansed after each substance is 
ground. The materials are then mixed by sifting them over 
and coon to insure uniformity. All trituration in mixing 
should be avoided. Made in this manner there is not the 
slightest danger.—Scientisic American. 





THE CONVERSION oF A LAKE INTO Farms.—The draining 
of Lake Haarlem is one of the best examples that we possess of 
man’s disposition and power to change water-surfaces into dry 
land ; aud is at thesame time a prophecy of what will be done in 
the future, when the earth shall be as densely populated over its 
whole extent as itis now in Holland. Here was a lake fifteen 
miles long, and seven broad in its greatest width. ‘ What fine 
farme we might have here,” said an enterprising Hollander, “ if 
this lake were only drained !’"—* Yes; but it lies below the sea- 
level, and it would be impossible to drain it.”—* Then we must 
pump it dry."—Pump it dry! Whoever heard of such an ab. 
surdity ?” But pump it dry they did. For this purpose, three 
large steam-engines were employed, each pumping a million 
tuns of water in twenty-five aud a half hours. They commenced 
pumping in May, 1848; and laid it dry in July, 1852. Where 
the boats sailed and the fishes swam are now comfortable cot- 
tages, fertile fields, and a population of five thousand thriving 
citizens, Io the same country it is now proposed to drain the 
Zuyder Zee, which covers two thousand square miles. The time 
will come when the land under Lake Erie will be of more value 
than the water within it; and, when that time comes, man will 
say to the waters, “‘ March! and they willfgo, leaving the land 
for man’s occupancy. Its greatest depth is but two hundred and 
seventy feet, and its drainage would be an easy matter. In like 
manner, the lands of Lakes Michigan and Superior will be 
needed, demanded, and obtained, and the sea be made to give up 
a large portion of its shallow shores to supply man’s constantly- 
increasing{demand for room.—Denton’s Lectures. 


HALF-TINTS IN Parntine.—The great difficulty in shading is 
the management of the half-tints. Any one can make an extreme 
shade of black ; and if the right feeling for balf-tints and semi- 
tones is not a natural one—something analogous to that of a good 
ear for music—it can be to a great extent acquired, though in 
some case; it will demand a much greater amount of practical 
experience and observation than in others before they begin to 
perceive the many varieties of tone which are spread upon’ the 
surface of an object, especially if it be an irregular one. “But 
when we have to add colour in connexion with light and shade, 
we go farther into a field of change and variety that is unbound. 
ed. And here is the test of the painter. 
of the minor tones which makes all the difference between a first- 


rate artist and a common country sign-painter. The latter may 
paint a red cow sufficiently well to answer the purpose of giving 
a title to the village ale-house. We will grant that he has the 
ability to make a tolerable representation of the animal in out- 


line, but when he attempts to paint it he will do nothing more 
than fill up the outline with red, and darken the parts in shade 


with black, because he can see nothing further ; but the eye of 
the true artist would seize upon the innumerable tints spread all 
over the surface—the various degrees of colour influenced by the 
position and strength of the light, some parts more brilliant, some 
more subdued, intermingled with greys of various hues in every 
portion—added to which are the reflections of colour and of light 
amongst the shadows, some warm, some cold: in short, to name 
all the changes and tones that would require his especial atten- 


tion can only be done by him who is able to paint them. Here 


then, is the secret why one painter is greater than another; and 
their comparative excellence is determined by their ability to 
perceive aud represent few or many of fthe infinite varieties of 
tones scattered over every object in nature.—Cuassell’s New 


Popular Educator. 





A WARNING TO Napo.eon IIL—The Empire has sustained 


a severe blow. For the first time since the coup d'éat an agri 
cultural de 
member. 
commended to the 
all officiais, and 


ment to the Constitution of 1848 substituting a Premier for a 
President as head of the Executive was particularly obnoxious 
to Napoleon III. # Nevertheless, the electors returned him by 
22,428 to 11,135. The news has excited some emoticn in the ; 
Tuileries, and it has been resolved to hold the elections for | 
three vacant departments immediately, and so ascertain if the 
spirit of resistance has become general, or is confined to the 
mountain farmers. No local cause for the result is assigned 
even by the Government prints, and one of them acknowledges 
that the system of electoral tuition has received a severe check. 


AN APPROPRIATE PERORATION.—Dr. Hooker, the new 
President of the British Association, thus closed his opening 
address at Norwich : 


One of our deepest thinkers, Mr. Herbert Spencer, bas said : 
—‘If religion and science are to be reconciled, the basis of the 
reconciliation must be this deepest, widest, and most certain of 
facts, that the power which the universe manifests to us is utterly 
inscrutable.” The bond that unites the physical and spiritual 
bistory,of man, and the forces which manifest themselves in the 
alternate victories of mind and of matter over the actions of the 
individual, are, of all the subjects that physics and psychology 
have revealed to us, the most absorbing and perhaps inscrutable, 
In the investigation of their phenomena is wrapped up the past 
and the future, the whence and the whither cf existence; and 
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tion of theclaim. The study ot Durer’s life and labours bas 
been the occupation of my leisure for ten years past, and I 
may, therefore, without vanity, claim to be specially qualified 
for such an inquiry, and able to give a more exact importance 
in connection with the painter’s development than has been 
hitherto thought of. If 1 am right in my conclusions, these 
windows are a conspicuous and sole surviving record of a class 
of labours which occupied Durer in his transition from artistic 
youth to manhood, and must have been the preparation for 
that passage form his work as a wood designer and wood en- 
graver, or formschneider, to his later and greater labours as a 
painter, in the years between 1494-—when he came back from 
his apprenticeship tour and married—-and 1506, when we have 
his first grand picture, the “Fete de Rosaire,’ painted at 
Venice, and now at Prague. In the interval his sole hitherto 
recorded works are the series of the Apocalypse on wood, the 
Adam and Eve, and a few other copper-plate engravings, and 
some balf dozen pictures, of which four were portraits. Be- 
fore this time we knew of him first as the goldsmith’s clever 
and hard-working son, next as apprentice to Michael Woblge- 
muth, whom I maintain to have been no painter, but a‘ form- 
schneider,” which business only Albert Durer practised under 
him, working principally for the great Nuremberg printer and 
pubiisher, bis own godfather, Authony Koburger. Under 
Wohlgemuth he wrought as a paid apprentice for three yeare. 
Then came bis “ wanderschait,” during which he never leit 


It is the management 


ent has elected an avowedly Republican 
Huot, a most respectable candidate, has been re- 
ts of the department of the Jura by 
secured the hearty support of the priest- 
hood. His rival, M. Grévy, had been denounced by the Pre- 


after knowledge of these the human soul still yearns, and thus 
passionately cries, in the words of a living poet,— 








































































the empire, but confined his peregrinations toa circle of towns 
and cities, of which Colmar was the furthest removed from 
Nuremburg, during which time he seems to have worked 
merely—as far as we know—as a “formschneider.” At the 
conclusion of his “ wanderschaft ” he returned3to Nuremburg, 
a youth of twenty-three, married Agnes Frey, a fair maiden 
of filteep, with a decent dot of 900 gulden, and settled down 
to work tor himself and family as a “ formschneider” in the 
town where he had served his apprenticeship. From that 
time until he visited Venice in 1506, by the kindly help of 
Bilibald Pirkheymer, the celebrated patrician of Nuremburg, 
who lent him money for his journey and subsistence abroad, 
he was working at Nuremburg; but the list of his recognized 
works is altogether insufficient to account for his time during 
the interval at the end of which he bursts upon us as a great 
painter. My belief is that during this period he was training 
his mind, hand, and eye to large compositions in colonr, main- 
ly by the medium of glass painting; and that in the Fairford 
windows we have the only extant remains of his mastery in 
that art. Not only had his authorship of these windows— 
once apparently a tradition—dropped into oblivion, but the 
place of this kind of work in the history of his art and life has 
never been ascertained or insisted upon, and in this respect I 
venture to claim originality as well as interest for my present 
statement.—Cor. Builder. 


To matter or to force 

The all is not confined ; 

Beside the law of things 

Is set the law of mind; 

One speaks in rock and star, 

And one within the main, 

In unison at times, 

And then apart again ; 
And both in one have brought us hither, 
That we may know our whence and whither. 


The sequency of law 
We learn through mind alone, 
We see but outward forms, 
The soul the one thing known :— 
If she speak truth at all, 
The voices must be true 
That give these visible things 
These laws their honour due, 
But tell of one who brought us hither, 
And holds the keys of whence and whither. 
* * 


He in his science plans 

What no known laws foretell ; 

The wandering fires and fixed 

Alike are miracle: 

The common death of all, 

The life renewed above, 

Are both within the scheme 

Of that all-circling love ; 
The seeming chance that cast us hither 
Accomplishes his whence and whither. 





Freaks OF Fasnton.—Of all ornaments of woman’s apparel, 
none are more to be commended than that of needlework, Re- 
presenting labour and thought, industry and fancy, as it does, 
there is nothing in which a woman can be arrayed which offers 
an appearance of more sterling worth, with £o little of mere glite 
ter or ostentation. ‘Ihe classic associations which surround the 
“raiment of needlework’ would hardly further its claim in an 
age so boastfully prosaic as the present ; but it abounds in quali- 
ties of more universal appeal which should commend it to popu- 
lar esteem. When firmly and skilfully executed, it is as service- 
able as it is beautiful; and if good example could succeed in 
bringing it into use, it would have the merit of affording more 
worthy and remunerative employment to bands, which now are 
exercised only upon the application of the disgraceful trimmings 
to which we had occasion to allude. As a secondary, but not 
wholly unimportant result, it would lead to the restoration of an 
all but lost art; and sivce it is admitted that there are things 
which no mach ne can b> trusted to perform, it is well that there 
should continue to be women among us whocan sew, “ Es sieht 
aus als wenn es mit einem englischen Nadel gemacht ware,” is a 
proverb in Germany, and every English housewife of every de- 
gree is aware of the difficulty which exists in getting plain sew- 
iog decently done. We believe we are not wrong in saying that 
rome high standard is as needful to the maintenance of any 
branch of industry, as the great combats of the turf have found to 
be in keeping up the breed of horses, Our leaders of fashion, 
then, if indeed there exist any guides through the chaos, would 
do good service by endeavouring to create a demand for so 
pleasing a product of women’s hands, and that more especially at 
a time when so much is talked and thought of the emp|oyment of 
their less favoured sisters, If embroidery is costly, the frippery 
now worn is wasteful, rarely attaining to the length of days of 
the stuff to which it is applied, and too generally including it in 
its condemnation. We marvel at the patience of husbands and 
fathers who endure to see these trumpery items as the results of 
the bard cash fo often hardly earned. The penny a yard braids, 
and twopenny halfpenny gimps not only require continual re- 
newing, but, as it has been hinted above, have from their inhe- 
rent sbabbiness a tendency to degrade the garments on which 
they appear, in the estimation of their owners. Their use is 
therefore extravagant as wellas mean. But admitting that we, 
with whom labour is so dear, cannot hope fairly to rival the 
lightly fed populations of the East, between that bigh level of 
perfection there attained, and the absolute degradation of our 
machine-made trimmings and our braided scrawls, surely there 
is a wide margin for some measure of honest endeavour, Such 
simple hand-work as might alone answer with us as an article of 
commerce, while raising somewhat the price of the fabrics it 
adorned, would do good service and dererve a hearty welcome, 
if it succeeded in commending them to a longer use, And here 
we have again approached that evil so often alluded to—that 
evil which is at the deep root of most of our offences against 
taste—the inordinate lust of change. If women could only learn 
that they might come to change their habits with the dexterous 
rapidity of puzzles, without being a step nearer to good dress- 
ing—if they would only try to feel that the finishJand beauty of 
vestments, and not their wearisome variety, were the legitimate 
objects of pride, then would there indeed be some hope for the 
fusure, Thove Oriental robes and shawls which challenge our 
admiration, are wrought under widely different conditions from 
avy which obtain with us, Often passed as heir-looms from o1e 
generation to another, they Jose their first gloss and brilliancy, 
but never their nobleness. There is nothing, it is asrerted, that 
money cannot do ; but it may be fairly doubted if money alone 
would have power to call into existence those happy results of 
human skill in which the heart and band must work together, if 
it were known that they were destined to live but for a day, 
The best that existe in man could not sell itself, if it would, 
at this price ; it needs human love and appreciative sympathy to 
call it forth.— Victoria Magazine. 


ILL-NATURED Proverss.—Unamiable features and charac- 
teristics often stamp the proverbs of particular nations, and 
such we are sby of reproducing. Thus the Italian makes a 
merit of revenge, and his proverbs teem with justifications of 
deceit and guile, to accomplish the gratification of that passion 
Archbishop Trench gives us this instance, “ Wait time and place 
to take your revenge, for ’tis never well to be in a burry ;” and 
it may be paralleled by handfuls of such as these, ‘‘ He who cannot 
revenge bimself is weak, he who will not is contemptibie ;’’ and 
“Who offends, writes on sand; who is offended, on marble.” 
Perhaps, too, in these which follow, “ Thank you, pretty pussy, 
was the death of my cat,” and “He laughs well who laughs 
last,” there lurks a justification of glozing words and of “ biding 
one’s time,” for the evil purpose of compassing the most un 
ebristian of triumphs. In Spanish proverbs the worst feature 
seems to be a tendency to sneer at womankind, the gallantries of 
his countrymen having rendered the Spaniard sceptical as to fe- 
male worth and virtue. “A woman and amule,” he says, ‘* must 
be made handsome by the mouth,” 7.¢., “with good keeping.” 
‘* For whom,” he asks, ‘does the blind man’s wife paint her- 
self?” Apropos of the birth of a daughter, he has a proverbial 
expression, “ Alas! father, another daughter is born to you”— 
“ daughter” being apparently a synonym for “ misfortune.” But 
he out-berods Herod when he cherishes a saw like this on the 
same topic: “ Three daughters and a mother are four devils for 
the father."— Quarterly Review. 





Tue Best Time ror BATHING.—The robust and practised 
bather will suit his convenience or bis pleasure generally with 
impunity. But the novice should observe certain rules until he 
finds he can do without them. The first in importance is, that 
the sea-water should not be too cold, or, if cold, his own person 
should be warm at the time he plunges into the water. Now 
the water will be the warmest when the tide bas just come in, 
and especially if it be a sandy beach upon which the rays of a 
hot sun have been playing some hours. There is often a dif- 
ference in this case of five or six degrees between high water 
and ebb tide. Hence it follows that the forenoon, or about noon 
if the tide serves, is the best time. A bath before breakfast, or 
late in the evening, is only suitable or even safe for the robust, 
and those whose reaction is vigorous. The stomach should 
have been already fortified with breakfast, and for delicate per- 
sons a glass of wine is no bad preparation for the bath, Never 
bathe on a full meal. It is of importance, where children and 
weak persons are concerned, that they should have their dip 
during the flow, and not during the ebb of the tide; not only 
because there are Jers impurities on the beach during the flow 
than the ebb tide, but because the force of the waves often over- 
throws them. But if overset during the flow of the tide they 
are propelled towards the shore, and into shallow water; they 
accordingly find themselves in safety, and may laugh at the mis- 
hap. But if the same thing occurs when the sea is “ going out,” 
they may be sucked back by a receding wave, and, losing their 
footing, may get terribly frightened on finding themselves car- 
ried almost out of their depth.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 





Tue History or Parstep Giass WINDOWs.—The ear- 
liest mention in print of these windows ascribes them to “ Al- 
bert Durell, an eminent Italian master.” Ata later date bet- 
ter-informed describers jumped to the conclusion that this Al- 
bert Durell must have been Albert Durer. But, strange to 
say, when this was first printed in 1778, and repeated more 
than once by compilers and copyists in the next ten years, the 
ascription was pooh-poohed by Bigland in 1791, and since has 
not been re-adventured. Even Winston, the latest and high- 
est authority on glass painting, who gives considerable atten- 
tion and high praise to the windows, nowhere so much as 
hints to the artist. I appear here, therefore, in the character 
of a new and independent claimant on bebalf of Durer, and as 
the first who has subjected the windows to thorough examin- 
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A Harp Case —Afweaver who had taken a return ticket on 
a railway was drowned, and the body, being recovered by his 
companions, ws brought to the station, where the authorities 
refused to convey the corpse, save on the usual conditions im- 


























fect as a foe of the dynasty, and as the suthor of an amend- 











posed for freight of the kind. There may be good reasons for 
such a course, but it appears a hard one.—Apectator. 





ation and detailed comparison with Durer’s works in justifica- 
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Tue Successor or Miss MEnKeN.—The theatrical critic of 


the Liberté, M. Paul de Saint Victor, writes on the reproduction 
of the “ Pirates of the Savannah” at the Chatelet Theatre as fol- 
lows: “It is a Mexican drama tattooed with local colouring, 
splendidly put on the stage, and as amusing as a filibustering 


story or an account of a shipwreck. Mile. Sarah Dowe has 
taken the place of poor Adah Menken, who was dismounted by 
death from the equestrian role which she was to undertake. The 
débutante has neither the beauty nor the renown of Adah, but 
her pantomime is striking, and her face has quickness and ex- 
pression, She was much applauded.” 


Cyess. 


CONDUCTED BY Captain G. H. MACKENZIE 


PROBLEM, No, 1,026,—By Dr. H, F. Baxter, Philadelphia. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE, 
White toplayand mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 1,025, 


While. Black. 
1PtoQkhs | 1 PtoQ Kt6 
2KRtkeQRPch 2 KtksK 
3 RtoQs 3 Any move 


R to QRS mate 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. W., N. J.—The Problem sent is faulty, as White can mate in 
two moves, beginning by R to K B 6, &e, 





CHESS IN GERMANY, 


We take the two games given below from the August number 
of the “ Neue Berliner Schachzeitung.” 


Gamr I. 
An Evans Gambit played in Cologne in 1861, between Mr. 
Carstanjen and Mr. Mackenzie. 
White. Black. White, Black, 
Mr. C. Mr. M. Mr. C. Mr, M. 

1PtoK4 Ptto K4 17 KtoR PtoK BS 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 I QRtQB QRtoQB 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 19 PtoK B4 QtoQs 
4PtoQKt4 Btks P 20PteKB5 KtoR 
5PtoQB3 BtoQR4 21 BtoK2 QtoK B2 
6 PteoQ4 P tks P 22 Rto K Kt RK to K Kt 
7 Castles PtoQ3 23 Kto QB3(d) PtoQ Kt4 
8 PtksP B to Q Kt3 24 Btks QKtP PtoK Kt4 
9 PtoQ5 KttoQR4 2B RtoQRS PtoQ kts 
10 BtoQ Kt2 KttoK B3(a)|26 RtksKKtP RtksR 

ll BtoQ3 Bto K Kt5 27 Qtks KR Rto K Kt 
12 KttoQB3 Castles ®BQtoKR6 QtoK2 

13 KttoQk4(6) PtoQ B4 29 RtoK 3 Q toK Kt2 
14 Kttks B R P tks Kt 80 QtksQ kh tksQ 

15 QtoQ2? B tks Kt (ce) SLKRtoKRS KttoK BS 
16 Ptks B KttoKR4 32 Rto KR4(e) and wins 





(a) Kt to K 2, first introduced by Mr, Paulsen, is very much 
better than the move in the text. 

(6) At the time this game was played this move of the Kt was 
thought by Anderesen to be the strongest mode of carrying on 
the attack that the first player had at his comimand. 

(c) Opening the Kt’s file for the adversary’s Rooks almost al 
ways results in disaster for the second piayer. 

(d) The ending is played with great skill and correctness by 
Mr. Carstapjen. 

() Cutting off the unhappy Knight which has no escape. 





Game IL. 


Played in Berlin in August last between Mr, Dufresne and Mr. 
Schulten, the well-known American player. 


Evans Gambit. 


White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr, D. Mr. 8. Mr. D. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 PtoK5 Qto KS 
2 KttoK BS KttoQB3 138 QtoQ3 toQ Kt5 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4a 14 BtksB Kttks B 
4PtoQkt4 Btks P 15 QtksQBP RtoQ Kt 
A PtoQB3 BtoQR4 16 KttoQ4 QtoQkt3 


k q 
PtoQ4 P tks P 17 KttoK B5 PtoQ3(d) 
P to Q Kt4(a)| IS KttksKtPch KtoB 





S BtksQKtP PtksQBP 19 PtoK 6 K to K Kt 

9 BtoQR3(4) KttoK 2 20QtoK B6é Btks K P (e) 
10 B tks Kt Kt tks B (c) 21 KttksBeh KtoKk 

lL QtoQgs QtwoK B38 22 Rtok 


And Black resigns. 


(a) A novelty at this stage of the game, but one that does not 
appear to be very advantageous for Blach. 

(6) The “ Schachzeitung” remarks that B to K Kt 5 gives White 
a winning position, 

(c) It P tks Kt, the reply is Q toQ R4. 

(d) An error which is admirably taken advantage of by Mr. Du- 
fresne. P to Q 4 would have been less disastrous, 





WEST GERMAN CHESS LEAGUE. 


The following well played game occurred in the recent Tourna- 
ment, at Aix-la-Chapelle, between Messrs. W. Paulsen and 
8challopp. 

Evans GAMBIT. 


White. Black, White. Black. 
Mr. P. Mr. 8 Mr. P. Mr. 8 
1PtoK4 Pt 17 P tks P B tks P 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 tot gor QtoK R5 
3 BtoQB4 BtoQ B4 19 Rto Kt3 asek 
4PtoQKt4 BtksP 20 KttoK B3 t tks Kt ch 
5 PtoQB BtoQ B4 21 P tks Kt Pto K Kt3 
6 Castles PtoQ3 22 Btke B R tks B 
7PtoQ4 P tks P 23 QtoQ3 K to B2 
8 Ptks P BtoQ Kt3 24PtoKB4 RtoKR4 
9 PtoQ5 KttoR4 25 RtoK Kt2 QtoK2 
10 BtoQ Kt2 KttoK2 26 KttoK Kt3 KtoR6 
ll BtoQ3 KttoKKt3 |27QtoQB3 g tok B 
12 KttoQB3 Castles 28 Qto K Béch to Kt 
13 Kt to K 2 PtoQB4 29 KttoK R5 Qto K R3(d) 
144QRtoQB PtoK B3(a) | 30 KttoK Kt? KtoK 7(e) 
15 K KttoQ2 KttoK4 8L KttoK B5 QtoKB 
16 BtoQ Kt P to K B 4 (6) 2 RtksKtPch 





And White mates in two more moves. 


(a) Up to this point the game has been opened strictly in ac- 
cordance with the *‘ books.” Mr. Paulsen’s next move, however, 
we do not recollect to have ever met with before. 

(6) This strikes us as being somewhat hazardous. 

(c) Well played; this Rook performs a very important part in 
White's future operations. 

(d; R tks Kt would be followed by a mate in three. 

(+) The game was lost, no matter what he played. 











Op LETTERS.— 
A box of sweetest music is that case, 
Filled with the song of those who sing no more, 
Save in the records of this sacred store, 
By their dear hand-marks. Ab, what cherished grace, 
With pale-voiced echo floats across the space 
Of Fime's encroaching sea, as slowly o’er 
I turn the speaking paper, and restore 
Love’s fragments to their old familiar place! 
Yet seldom have I needed to unfold 
Those outer leaves which keep the thoughts apart, 
For mostly hath a glance my memory told 
Of all within ; so, like the electric smart, 
Let but the hand the fading scripture hold, 
And all its spirit rushes on the heart. 





ENGLAND ANNUITIES AND CryrL List Penstons.—The 
Queen’s civil list, as settled on her Mejesty’s accession to the 
throne, is £385,000; and the “civil list pensions” bring the 
amount up to £406,800. The Prince of Wales receives £40,000 
a year; his Princess, £10,000; the Duke of Edinburgh, £15,000; 
the Crown Princess of Prussia, £8,000 ; Princess Louis, £6,000 ; 
Princess Christian, £6,000; the Duchess of Cambridge, £6,000 ; 
the Duke of Cambridge, £12,000; the Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, £3000 ; Princess of Teck, £5,000. There are also the 
pensions for eminent naval and military services, £35,000; the 
pensions to the Rodney, Nelson, Wellington, and other families, 
the Raglans and Havelocks, to which the name of Napier will 
now be added. The pensions for civil services, £21,139, have 
been diminished by the deaths of Lord Colchester and Mr. Lush- 
ington, and by the suspension of Mr. Disraeli’s £2,000 a year 
while he is in office. The four first-class pensions are appropriat- 
ed to that gentleman, to Mr. Walpole, to Sir G. Grey, and Mr. 
Milner Gibson. The pensions for judicial services of late Lords 
Chancellor of England and retired judges, £44,700 a year, have 
also been diminished recently by death, but bave received an 
addition in the pension of Dr. Lushington, The hereditary pen- 
sions of the Duke of Marlborough and othera, formerly deducted 
from revenue in transit, continue at £7,360. 





INDUSTRIOUS FLEAS AND THEIR REASONING FacuLtrEes.— 
The theory that animals think aud reason, and their mental mani- 
festations differ from those of mankind only in degree, has found 
a new advocate in Ernest Mensalt. Here are some ot the stories 
which he narrates to establish the claims of fleas, fishes, and 
bugs. He also claims for these inferior creatures the affections 
of parental, love, and an emotional nature, capable of gratitude 
for kind treatment. There were industrious fleas before our 
time. Baron Walckenaer (who died in 1852), saw with his own 
eyes, for sixpence, in the Place de la Bourse, Paris, four learned 
fleas perform the manual exercise, standing upright on their hind 
legs, with a splinter of wood to serve fora pike. Two other 
fleas dragged a golden carriage, with a third flea holding a whip 
on the box for coachman, Another pair draggedacannon, The 
flea horses were harnessed by a golden chain fastened to their 
hind legs, which was never taken off. They had lived this way 
two years and a half, without any mortality among them when 
Walckenacr saw them. They took their meals on their 
keeper's arm. Their feats were performed on a plate of 
polished glass, When they were sulky and refused to work, the 
man, instead of whipping them, held a bit of lighted charcoal 
over their backs, which very soon brought them to their 
senses. 

Bat of what use is cleverness without a heart? The flea has 
strong natural affections. She lays her eggs in the crannies of 
floors, in the bedding of animals, and on babies’ night clothes. 
When the helpless, transparent larve appear, the mother flea 
feeds them, as the dove does its young, by discharging into their 
mouths the contents of her stomach. Grudge her not, therefore, 
one small drop of blood. For you it is nothing but a flea bite ; 
for her it is the life of her beloved offspring. 

While pleading, however, for the flea, we cannot do as much 
for the bug, though he is gifted with fuller developed inteili- 
geoce, An inquisitive gentleman, wishing to know how the bug 
became aware of human presence, tried the following experi- 
ment: He got intoa bed suspended from the ceiling, without 
any tester, in the middle of an unfurnished room, He then 
placed on the floor a bug, which, guided probably by smell, pon- 
dered the means of reaching the bed. After deep reflection, it 
climbed up the wall, travelled straight across the ceiling to the 
spot immediately over the bed, and then dropped plump on the 
observer's nose. Was this, or was it not, an act of intelligence ? 





Post Orrice Savines BANKS IN ENGLAND.—The number 
of depositors in post-office savings banks and the amounts de- 
posited continue to increase. The number of savings banks 
at the close of 1866 were 3,507, the ber of depositors re- 
ceived from December 31st, 1865, to December 31st, 1866, 
were 1,525,871, and the total amount of deposits £4,400,657. 
Tie number of savings banks at the close of last year were 
8,629, the number of deposits received from the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1866, to the 31st December, 1867, 1,592,344, and the total 





(e; Compulsory, as White threatened to mate with Pawn, or | 8mount of deposiis £4,643,906. The number and amount of 
at Q 8 if his Kt were taken. 





withdrawals during the past year exhibited an increase over 


1866. The total number of depositors in post-office savings 
banks and old savings banks combined, and throughout the 
kingdom, had risen at the close of the year 1866 to 2,156,290, 
and at the close of the year 1867 to 2,232,347. The total num- 
ber of depositors at the end of the year 1855 was 1,304,000, so 
that there has been in the last twelve years an increase of 
nearly a million in the number of savings bank depositors. In 
England and Wales there was in 1866 ard 1867 one depositor 
to every eleven persons; in Scotland, one depositor to every 
sixteen persons; in Ireland, in 1866, one depositor to every 
seventy-five persons ; and in 1867 one to every sixty-nine per- 
sons; and in the whole of the United Kingdom there was, in 
both years, one depositor to every fourteen persons. 





A FEARFUL RAILROAD ACCIDENT IN WaLEs.—A frightful 
accident, perhaps the most frightful which ever occurred in 
Great Britain, happened to the Irish mail train recently, near 
Abergele. The train was going at the rate of about forty miles 
an hour when it crashed into some freight waggons, which 
“had got detached from a goods train” in advance, and slip- 
ped back on the incline. One of the waggons was loaded with 
petroleum, which exploded, fired everything it touched, and 
burnt up three first-class carriages with all their passengers, 
twenty-three in number. So frightfully were the bodies 
charred that they cannot be recognised, but it is believed 
that Lord Farnham and his two daughters are among the 
slain ; and the Duchess of Abercorn and Marquis of Hamil- 
ton had a very narrow escape. No clear account of the cause 
of the accident has been published, but we incline to believe 
that the goods’ train was too late in shunting out of the way, 
and that the carriage doors were locked. 





DEATH OF A UsEFuL Man.—We regret to notice the death 
of Mr. Matthew James Higgins, better known as “ Jacob Om- 
nium,” and perhaps the ablest member of a confraternity pe- 
culiar to the nineteenth century, the guerilla journalists. Mr. 
Higgins never edited anything and seldom wrote anything 
longer than a letter, yet he was one of the most effective jour- 
nalists in the country. He hada profound hatred of any 
abuses which happened to come before him, and used to de- 
seribe them in letters which seemed to their readers sharp 
common-sense statements of fact. So they were; for their 
perfection of polish was frequently imperceptible, like that 
of a fine lens; but somehow those who read those state- 
ments never forgot them, or believed anybody else in op- 
go to them, and the abuses had to go. We believe 

r. Higgins never failed to win any case he took up ex- 
cept the Crawley affair, and even there he secured the trial 
at home of an officer commanding a regiment in India who 
had only, in Mr. Higgins’ opinion, “baked” a serjeant- 
major. We thought at the time, and think still, that he 
was prejudiced in this matter; but though capable of pre- 
judice, he never used his singular power except against 
what he honestly considered oppression. He will be missed 
in the next campaign against wrong, and better epitaph could 
no man haye.—London Spectator. 





Tue “ Fatner” OF THE House or Commons.—The Dublin 
Evening Mail announces the retirement from public and par- 
liamentary life of Sir W. Verner. The hon. baronet has for 
many years been the “ father,” that is, the senior member, of the 
House of Commons, where he bas sat for forty-two years. In po- 
litics he has always been an Orangeman of the most ultra old 
school, and his name is associated with the fiercest struggles of the 
party. His son, Mr. E. W. Verner, hopes to succeed him in the 
representation of the cuunty of Armagh. 





Carporic Acip A CuRE ror SNake Brres—The follow- 
ing extract from a le.ter written by Joha W. Hood, M.D., from 
Australia, gives the results of the application of carbolic acid to 
the cure of bites of poisonons snakes : 

“An unfortunate experiment, resulting in the death of the 
principal performer, as to the efficacy of a so-called antidote for 
snake bites, took place here some few weeks since, and of which 
I send you a report. The cure of persons bitten by the venom- 
ous snakes of Victoria has long been a favourite subject for ex- 
periments among the medical profession here. I, living in a 
city, have not the opportunity of meeting with any human sub- 
jects to experimentalize upon, and have to rest contented with 
quadrupeds—most of which suffer death. However, I have long 
entertained the opinion that carbolic acid, taken internally and 
used as a caustic to the wound, weuld be found to be beneficial, 
and, perhaps, a specific cure. That I am right, to a certain ex- 
tent, is proved by the fact that a friend of mine, a medical man 
living at Warranambool, Dr. Boyd, successfully treated two 
cases of snake bite with carbolic acid. I am not aware of more 
particulars than that the first was a young lad bitten by a +4 
snake, the most venomous these colonies produce, and Dr, 
Boyd, six hours after the boy was bitten, administered ten dro} 
of pure acid, in brandy and water, every few minutes. e 
writes: ‘ The effect was magical—from a pallid countenance, 
slow pulse, and semi-comatose condition, the patient rallied to a 
bright expression, ruddy glow, and quick pulse, and the reco- 
very, though slow, was continuous and certain.’”” 





Tue ProvecrED ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE M. DeEak.— 
The Hungarian journals give the following details of the pro- 
jected attempt on the lifeof M. Deak: The J7on states that the 
municipal authority of Pesth had received an anonymous let- 
ter announcing that the deputy referred to would be shot 
within the month. The Pesti Naplo declares that it had for 
some time past been informed of the conspiracy, but had not 
thought right to publish the facts. As, however, the affair is 
made public, it rectified the account given by saying that the 
anonymous communication was sent to M. Domokos, deputy, 
and contained the name of the intended assassin. ‘The resi- 
dence of the person indicated having been searched, papers 
were discovered which led to his arrest. The Napolo adds 
that the whole affair is without importance, ag the accused 
is a student of heated imagination. 





“NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE Co., 
Nos. $40 and 942 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 
JEWELER anp SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Sts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. ga@y~ All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free ot charge, while the purchaser waits. 


FIRE ESCAPE MANUFACTORY, 
81 EAST HOUSTON aes ase Bowery], New York. The 
attention of. House Owners and Agents for Tenement Houses is 
hereby called to the adventages they would derive, by exam 
my reduced price list, of Laprovep Frag Escapss, for Tenemen 
Houses and e8, H, NELSEN, Proprietor, 
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FINANCIAL. 





FIsK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 520s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO. 





THE 
.. AMERICAN BATHS, 
IRVING PLACK, Cormer [7th Street, 
(OnE Biock East oF UNION SQUARE.) 
I. G. ATTWOOD, M. D., Manager. 


Entrance to Ladies’ Baths, 17th Street, 
Gentlemen’s, Irving Place. 

Office Hours, 8 A. M., to8 P. M. 
These Baths are the most Comprehensive System of Baths in 
this country. They embrace the modifications of 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ORLENTAL, (Vapor) FUMIGAT- 
ED, SULPHUROUS Vapor, MEDICATED, ELECTRIC, 
MAGNETIC, and the PLUNGE, or SWIMMING POOL. 
These baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s are se- 


parate. Each department has its special and experienced at- 
tendants. 
No pains will be spared to make it one of the best resorts for 


invalids or seekers 0} 
inspection at all times. 


Pleasure or Luxury in this city. Open for 





JENKINS’ PURE SILVER POLISH. 
The best artic! ever offered to the public, for Hotels, Restau 
rants, Boarding Houscs, Private Families, Carriage Factories, and 
for Show Case and Window Bars and Plate Glass, as it will 
RE-PLATE ALL SILVER OR PLATED WARE as good as new 
with pure silver, and Warranted not to change Colour by Stand- 
ing or Wasbing. Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores. 
Price, 50 Cents and One Dollar per Bottle. Orders receivedat the 
Office and Depot, 1366 BROA DWAY, between 37th and 38th Bts., 
N.Y. A liberal discount will be given to dealers. 


CEC. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE-BONE WHIP 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Constantly on hand, a io Assortment of Fine MALACCA, 
HULLY, and all kinds of Whips and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, No. 4 EAST HOUSTON STREET, near Broadway, New 
York. Established in 1840. 











BANEING HOUSE 
or 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Four per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Coin. 

Persons keeping accounts with us may deposit and draw with- 
out notice, the same as with City Banks. 

Certificates of deposit issued bearing interest at market rate. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 

State, City and other Corporate Loans negotiated. 


Our business conducted the same as that of a bank. 


HaTcH FooTeaco 


BANEERS, 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No, 12 WALL ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


al) issues of 


U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


MPORTERS and Ormers furnished {with GOLD at current 
rates 
WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
EUROPEAN EXPRESS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 





Exchange for Sale, 
Collecti: and © 8s Huxecuted. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of 


Europe issued by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality 





JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE mark:| GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, Namoer 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303-—a04-—170-351, 

Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 

public in respect to imitations. ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 

—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 

CAUTION! ~~ York) at ‘General Term, January, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 308. 

Hungry Owzx, JOSEPH GLILLOTT & 89) 

Sole Agent 


OL John St.. N. ¥. 


DALLY AND HAWLEY, 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HOUSH PAINTERS, 

No, 434 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 30th and 31st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
Glazing promptly attended to. 


F. DONNARUMMA, 
ARTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 
47 THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 10th and 11th Streets, 





NEW YORK. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 

The reputation this excellent medieine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. Inveterate 
mm cases Of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Sero- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
aggravated by the scrofulous contamina- 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
> have been radically cured in such great 
numbers in almost every section of the 
3 = country, that the public scarceiyjneed to be 
informed ot its virtues Or uses. 
8crofulous poisor is one of the ost destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and unfeit tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence. 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or among the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
ease appear. Persons afllicted with the ‘ollowing complaints 
generally find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this SARSAPARILLA: St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 
Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
-_~ a long time is required tor subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrbwa or Whites, Uterine U1- 
cerations, and Female Diseasce, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulatious of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
plaints, Torpidity, Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
Jaundice, when arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood, This SaRsaPakILva is a great restorer for the 
strength and vigor of the system. Those who are Languid and 
Listless, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Nervous Ap- 

rehensions or Fears, or any of the affections symptomatic of 

eakness, will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 


Prepared by DR. J.C, AYER & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere 
















Holloway’s Pills.—Kvusa or BLoop To THe Heap.— 
This unpleasant visitation is not confined to persons of a full 
habit. It is as frequently the result of weakness as of a predispo- 
sition to apoplexy. By whatever cause engendered, the best 
remedy for the complaint is HoLLoway’s Pitts. The moment 
they begin to operate the oppression onthe brain is relieved. 
Their effect is to equalize the circulation, and if taken whenever 
@ paroxysm occurs, the attacks will soon cease altogether. Bold 
by all Druggists. 











EDDING CARD8, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING, at GIMBREDE’S, 
588 and $72 BROADWAY. 


EDDING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES, 
GIMBREDE’s, 658 and S72 BROADWAY. 








ONOGRAMB, MOST ARTISTIC, IN Ais. CESLER. 


THE 


= 


INSURANCE. 
“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS,” 
AMERICAN POPULAR 

LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 
I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholdera 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since, The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles o1 Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especially 
4 IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in{City and Country, 


JOHN A. SIMMONS, 
Manufacturer of 
FINE HARNESS, 


SADDLES, BLANKETSJWHIPS, COLLARS, 
&c., Constantly on hand and made to Order. 
No. 19 WEST 28TH 8T., near Broudway, 

New York, 














JOHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING, 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One, Door West of Broadway, New York. 
DAVID MURRAY 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGER, AND 
GENEKAL JOBBER, 

627 SIXTH AVENUE, between ‘ith and 37th 8ts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 

STAINED C 
HENRY E. 8 
147 & 149 B 








—— 0 
HARP, 


Lis 
AST TWENTY-SBOOND SBT., N. Y. 


M. TRILLARD, 
MEROBANT TAILOR. 
251 4th Aveuue, 

COR. OF 20TH 8ST, 


J. CAIRNS, 
Manufacturer of Military and Society Orna- 
menmss, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GRAND S8TREBET, Between Mott and Elizabeth Sts., New York. 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Judges at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 
held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 
THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Judges to be 
THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 

Free Circulars to all who send for them to 

MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York. 














MISS LOVETT T’s 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIC STREET, 
HALIFAX, N.S 
REMOVAL, 
JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. 323 Canal 8t., 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
No. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 
tay” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
TATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS, 
Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and Organs at great bargairs, 
Any of the above instrumen s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years, 
Chickering’s, Steinway’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. Lllustrated catalogues wm: led. Ware- 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS & CO 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASIHi tor 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and givinga SWEE: Fita 
GRANCE to the Breath. 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 
Being desirous of protecting our customers and the | 
st a new and dangerous imitation offered to them un «cr 











FIN- 
EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 





8 name, we would request them to closely observe that 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
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STEPHENS & 0 = JOHN C. HAM 
TEPHENS & . 
" Saemeae. FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, THE ALBION. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
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CALCIUM LICHTS. 
THOMAS D. BENSO?. 

Lights for Theatres, Ball Rooms, Festivals, Political Meetings, 
&e. 530 Hupson &1., near Abingdon &quare, New York. Also 
Manufacturer of Calcium Light Apparatus. 

JOHN KOEHLER, 
TiN AND COPPERSMITH, 

Manufacturer of and Dealer in Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces and 
House Furnishing Goods, Cooking Utensils Tinned and Re- 

aired. 

“ais No. 108 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 1ith and 12th Streets, New York. 
Near A. T, Stewart's. 


JEREMIAH KENNEDY’S 
i» ARBLE WORKS, 
1436 BROADWAY, Near 4lst Street, N. ¥. 
STATUARY AND MARBLE MANTELS, TILING, &c., 


At Reasonable Rates 
tay” All Orders Promptly Attended to! 





JOHN McHKENNAN, 

‘Successor to L. Young.} MARBLE WORKS, 641 Hudson 
Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New York. Mantel Pieces, 
Monuments, Head Stones, Plumbers’ Slabs, Tiling, &c., &c. 

N. B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. 





HANBURY SMITH’S 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA, 

No, 35 UNION SQUARE, New York. 


BROADWAY & FIFTH AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 
1132 Hee APWAYW. 
Brazilian Pebble Spectacics and Kye Glasses for preserving the 
Sight. Opera, Field and Marine Glasses, &c. 
H. W. HUNTER, Optician, 1182 Broadway, & 169 William 8t. 


J. W. SMITH, 
(Established, 1548,) 
; SER. 


MERALDI<¢ cma 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 
Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 
Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 

No. 176 MERCER STREET, near Bleecker 8t. [Rear], New York. 


HAAS & ROBERTSON, 
272 4th Avenue. 
EL&CTROTYP2&RS IN BRONZE AND SILVER, 


Platers in Silver, Gold, Platina and other metals. 
Dealers in ancient and modern medals, medallions, antiques, 

wax flowers, leatmoulds and every kind of waxtflowers materials, 
A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Electrotypes in 

Bronze and Silver on hand and made to order, 


THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND, 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
Usk DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 
Dyspepsia, Bick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, ludigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
and Rheumatic A ffections 
NATURE'S OWN 
CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


TARRANT'S 





A8 THE 
BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 


Ever offered to the people for the above clases of diseases. 

The nvising babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 
aay rents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 

veir different complaints. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


TARRANT 4 CO., 


Manufacturer of fine Carriages azd 
Harness ; Established in 1837. Hav- 
ing the largest facilities for manufac- 
turing, and a favourable Lease, ena- 
bles us to sell at 20 per cent. less 
than Broadway stores, 












J. C. HAM publishes a Spanish Catalogue containing some 182 
of his designs of carriages. Can be had gratis on application. 


J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 
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HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES, and BAGS. 
436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 
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iF 
. > MANUFACTURERS. 
S. D. KEHOE, 
309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturer of Indian Clubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 
Dumb Bells, Base Ball Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 
Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 
List or Prices oF InpIAN CLUBS. 
6, 7 & Sibs. each, per pair * 50 | Sizes for Ladies and Children. 


@~ 








10 }bs. each 50/2 Ibs, each, per pair § 2 00 
12 “ o o q 00 8 “ oe “ 3 00 
15 of “ “ 10 00 4 “ “ o 3 50 
20 « “ o 1400\|5 “* “ “ 5 00 
25 “ “ 16 00 


UNSURPASSED. 
PRICE OF THE WASHING MACHINE, $15. 
OF THE WASHING MACHINE AND WRINGER, #24. 






I 
DENISON’S WASHING MACHINE 

{s allowed to be the best Washing Machine ever invented. It defies 

competition, This Machine is constructed on purely scientific 


principles. 
NO RUBBING OR POUNDING 
Injures no garment. Is strong and durable, easier than any other 
to operate; will wash anything from a lace collar to a bedqvilt ; 
dees more work and in less time than any other—worth the price 
for rinsing alone. No family can afford to be without one. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING MACHINE 

Ist—Soak the clothes over night in cold water, soaping the 
more soiled parts, 2d—In the morning pass them through the 
wringer. Fill the Reel nearly full, [not packed down] taking care 
to distribute the balls equally among the clothes. 3d—Shave a 
few ounces of soap and dissolve it in boiling water. 4th—Pour 
two pails of boiling water in the tank and enough of the — 
{previously prepared] to make a richsuds. Do not use too muc 
soap or it willfoam. 5th—Turn the Reel just fast enough not to 
throw the waterout. 6th—For rinsing’ proceed the same as for 
wshaing, using cold water. 

Manulactured at Upper Piermont, Rockland Co, N. Y. Ap- 


ply to ; 
J. G. BELL, 335 Broadway, N. Y., 
Or to TUNIS TALLMAN, Upper Piermont, New York. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 
NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


Send for a Circular. 


YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


—— 
“Wee pepe 











278 Greshwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
¥r Bale by all Druggiste. 


Stationers, Prin’ and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpan Lays 
olnmnaive promel attention, We supply everything in ows 


Established in 1824. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 
City of New York, ana devoted to 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE: 


This old established and Periodical is now supplied 
the public at the rate ot popuins Pplied to 


Six Dollars per annum, or 12 Cents per Copy 


N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engravin, 
Free, for payment of 1 Year’s Subscription in ad. 
vance. 


CHaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
ALLaN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
8ruakt’s WASHINGTON, 
Marrgson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLID, 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON. 
BUCKLER’s ST PAUL'S, LONDON, 
Portrait or GENL. HAVELOCK 
Haxkine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE & U'} 
THE CASTLE OF IS8SC from Stanfield’s Picture, 
WanpgsFrorps’s MARY QUEEN OF 8COTS, 
LANDSEER’s N FROM HAWKING. 
Lanpsger’s DIGNITY AN’* IMPUDENCRE, 
Lanpsger’s DEER P 
Wanpgsrorpg’s FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 
Witkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 
WANDESFORDR’s DR. KANE. 
Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing mai 
for the ALBION. 
Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Expres 
on a paste board roller. Price €2 each. 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “« « over one and under three months, 
6 “ =“ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 


ta” Tus ALBIon is served by carriers at the residence of subscr- 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


OHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 
APPLETON'S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, §Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 


Under a special arygngement with the publishers, Messrs 
APPLETON & CU., we are enabled to offer the following 


Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBION One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 

To CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBion One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The A.sion One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Lib Edition, 
now in course of Publication] in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with & 

lates, a8 follows :— 

Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Citia 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 

Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
Friend. 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
& 8on, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The ALBIon One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—Tae AtBion One Yearfto each, ani 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 

fO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Avsion One Year to each, ani 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.] 

fO CLUBS OF TEN—The ALBion One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of tu: 
Popular Edition, for $60. 





‘s he above books will all be forwarded, posTaGg Pap, THROVGE- 
out THE Unitep States. Any present subscriber forw rding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled io the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six nnmben 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate ot three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New [Illustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the Lae spyn Volumes following not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as ra ay as published. 

To subscribers im the Brit . A. Provinces, Wert Indies, 
South America, Mexico and Euro wing to the want of au 
International Copyright law—the above specified Premiums are 
Geliverable at the Albion — > New York; with U. 8. postage 
added in money, or paid to Express Companies, or other for- 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc: 


tions. 

All the above rates, both for single subscription and for elubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
e at the risk of the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, post: 
age paid, to 


WM. H MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, 





lune, 


Proprietors. 
89 Park Row, N. ¥. 





